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NOTES FROM BOSTON. 
NATHAN HASKELL DOLE, 
BosTon, May 20, 1895. 
Boston promises to become the Mecca for all delvers 
in outlandish dialects. Prince Lucien Bonaparte, 
nephew of the great Napoleon, who was all his life a 
scholarly man, had a wonderful smattering of every 
tongue spoken on earth. He would have been in his 
element at the Tower of Babel. He spent liberally 
of his large fortune in acquiring in all imaginable 
and unimaginable languages and tongues, grammars, 
dictionaries and chrestomathies, pamphlets, poems 
and books. Here are a few of the multitudinous 
speeches represented: Japanese, Chinese, Tibetan, 
Hottentot, Polynesian, Malay, Tamil, Lapponic, 
Mordvinian, Magyaric, Turkish, Chuvac, Mandchu, 
Tungusian, Mongolian, Biscayen, Iberian, Algonquin, 
Dakotah, Appalache, Aztec, Maya, Brazilian, Eskimo, 
Caucasian, Tush, Circassian, Syriac, Assyrian, 
Hebrew, Phoenician, Arabic, Maltese, Himyaritic, 
Amharic, Hamitic, Kabyle, Ethiopian, Prakrit, 
Hindustani, Gipsy, Zend, Armenian, Huzvaresh, 
Ossetian, Hellenic (Greek), Latin, Umbrian, Volstian, 
old French, scores of French and Italian dialects, 
Gaelic, Ulster, Munster, Connaught, Kymric, Gothic, 
Runic, Icelandic, Norwegian, Norse, Swedish, 
Danish, German in countless unclassified dialects, 
Dutch, and even Pennsylvania-Dutch, German- 
Hebrew, Polish-Hebrew, Flemish, Frisian, fifty 
dialects of English, Slavonic, Russian, Polish, 
Bohemian, Bulgarian, Lithuanian, Creole and Basque. 
In this wonderful language of the forest-folk, still 
spoken in the Pyrenees, the Prince was an authority. 
(By the way, it is not generally known that Victor 
Hugo at one time spoke Basque quite fluently). 
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Well, Mr. Lothrop Withington is in Boston, and is 
acting as the agent of the Princess Bonaparte, to 
dispose of this unprecedentedly rich collection. The 
British Museum would like to rifle it of some of its 
treasures in order to complete its own lacking depart- 
ments; several other European libraries would be 
glad to acquire the whole or parts of it, but there is a 
very good chance that on the recommendation of the 
trustees of our Boston Public Library, the entire 
collection of upwards of twenty thousand volumes will 
be purchased. It would probably have a room 
devoted to its exclusive use and growth and share 
with the Ticknor Collection of Spanish and Portuguese 
Books, with the Allen Browne Music Library and with 
judge Chamberlain’s amazingly rich autograph col- 
lection, and with the other special libraries the fame 
which Boston has as a centre of culture! 

About a year ago Miss E. Pauline Johnson, or in 
her own more melodious and romantic language, the 
Princess Tekahionwake, made a genuine sensation in 
Boston with readings from her own poems. She has 
been recently in London where she has won greater 
triumphs than ever poor little Pocahontas ever 
dreamed of winning. Mr. John Lane has ready a 
volume of this talented and beautiful Indian woman’s 
poems and they, will be shortly issued in Boston by 
Lamson, Wolffe & Company. Her distinctively 
Indian and dramatic pieces require for their best 
enjoyment the living voice, but some of the lyrical 
poems are very musical. I will quote one or two. 
Here is one entitled “‘ The Camper :” 

Night ’neath the northern skies, lone, black, and grim: 
Naught but the starlight lies ’twixt heaven and him. 
Of man no need has he, of God, no prayer; 

He and his Deity are brothers there. 

Above his bivouac the firs fling down 

Through branches gaunt and black their needles brown. 
Afar, some mountain streams, rock-bound and fleet, 
Sing themselves through his dreams in cadence sweet. 
The pine trees whispering, the heron’s cry, 

The plover’s passing wing, his lullaby. 

And blinking overhead the white stars keep 

Watch o’er his hemlock bed—his sinless sleep. 


And here is a rondeau entitled “At Husking- 
time.” It has a sly humor, not without charm: 
At husking-time the tassel fades 
To brown akove the yellow blades, 
Whose rustling sheath enswathes the corn, 
That bursts its chrysalis in scorn 
Longer to lie in prison shades. 
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Among the merry lads and maids 

The creaking ox-cart slowly wades 

*Twixt stalks and stubble, sacked and torn 
At husking-time. 

The prying pilot crow persuades 

The flock to join in thieving raids ; 

The sly raccoon with craft inborn 

His portion steals; from plenty’s horn 

His pouch the saucy chipmunk lades 
At husking-time. 


A stanza from a poem devoted to the crows is 

rather fine in its vivid picture: 
O’er what vast lakes that stretch superbly dead 

Till lashed to life by storm clouds, have they flown ? 
In what wild lands, in laggard flight have led 

Their aerial career unseen, unknown, 

Till now with twilight come their cries in lonely mono- 

tone? 


Taken all in all there is considerable variety of 
mood and feeling in the little volume which contains 
only eighty-eight pages, and I do not see why it 
should not have some vogue, especially as the work 
of a genuine Indian. It would be easy to pick out 
certain faults of taste, but the good lines are sufficient 
to redeem crudenesses. Another of the John Lane 
and Lamson Wolffe books is a thin volume entitled, 
“ The Viol of Love,”” by Charles Newton Robinson. 
It is beautifully printed on Japan paper, with rather 
sumptuous boyau decoration in red. The last few 
poems are translations from Horace and Villon. I 
will quote one of his own: 


LOVE UNUTTERED. 
My life reveals my love; 

Thereof my soul is proud! 
My life reveals my love ; 

Yet vaunts it not aloud ? 
For one alone there lives 

My heart’s interpreter ; 
The silence of my soul 

Is musical to her. 


Mr. Lamson has just returned from New York 
bringing with him a whole portfolio of plans and 
announcements ; enough to fill a whole letter! He 
has arranged to bring out a volume of short stories by 
Mrs. Burton Harrison entitled, ‘‘ A Virginia Cousin.” 
The other stories will be ‘‘On Frenchman’s Bay” 
and ‘‘ Out of Season.” It will be illustrated. He 
will also publish a volume by the Countess Cora A. 
Slocumb di Brazza-Savorgnan, entitled ‘‘ Two Phases 
of the Present Day,” which the Countess read with 
great success the other day at Mr. Albert Morris 
Bagby’s Studio in New York. It will be illustrated 
by the author. Mr. Lamson will henceforth control 
the remaining copies of the Countess’s book on “ Old 
and New Lace in Italy.”” Those who visited the 
Chicago Fair will remember that the Countess had 
charge of the interesting Italian exhibit of rare and 
beautiful laces. Mr. Lamson will also bring out the 
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American edition of Ferd. Ongania’s “ Z’Arte della 
Stampa nel Rinascimento Italiano,” which has been 
regarded by connoisseurs, as perhaps the most per. 
fectly printed book of modern times. It gives fac. 
similes of the most beautiful specimens of early books 
printed in Venice. The Italian edition, that is with 
the Italian preface and notes, was almost immediately 
sold. Lamson, Wolffe & Company will be the pub- 
lishers of Mr. Bagby’s ‘Miss Traumerei.” Mr, 
Bagby was one of the circle at Weimar, who paid 
homage to Liszt, and this musical story which hith- 
erto has been issued by its author, gives many inter- 
esting descriptions of life and society under the 
shadow, or rather the sunlight, of Liszt’s genius, 

Messrs. T. Y. Crowell & Co. will publish immedi- 
ately a little volume which ought to rouse the deepest 
interest of every American. On the fourth of April, 
the Mew York Independent printed a special number 
devoted mainly to reminiscences and _ eulogistic 
sketches of Abraham Lincoln, the thirtieth anniversary 
of whose assassination it commemorated. There 
were nearly fifty articles by former friends and asso- 
ciates of the martyred President, and many of them 
threw an entirely new light on his life and character, 
The Rev. Francis Hayes Ward gives a very charm- 
ing introduction to the volume which will take its 
place as one of the notable’ publications of the year. 
Among those who contribute to it are the late George 
William Curtis, ex-Senator Dawes, W. J. Ferguson, 
one of the actors at Ford’s Theatre on the night of 
the assassination, Mr. Herndon, Lincoln's law partner, 
Neal Dow, Major-General O. O. Howard, Henry W. 
Knight, one of Lincoln’s bodyguard and others. 

Messrs. Crowell will soon publish a delightful 
volume of short stories by Mr. Edward W. Thomson, 
one of the editors of Ze Youth's Companion, It 
will be entitled ‘‘Old Man Savarin ”’ and will include 
‘* Great Godfrey’s Lament,” “ McGrath’s Bad Night” 
and eight or ten more. Mr, Thomson is a Canadian 
and most but not all of his tales are redolent of that 
fascinating backwoods life found along the rivers of 
Canada. I should hardly dare tell how many stories 
he has written during the past few years; his fecundity 
and invention are phenomenal and his sense of 
humor puts him in the very front rank of amusing 
novelists. 

Itvis a curious coincidence frequently noticed that 
titles for books seem to run in almost parallel lines. 
At one time the word “ Angel’’ appeared on several 
titles almost simultaneously. Now on the heels of 
Little, Brown & Company’s “ Madonna of the Alps” 
comes a new book published by Joseph Knight & 
Company under the title of “‘ A Mad Madonna.” It 
is undoubtedly true that Mrs. L. Clarkson Whitelock, 
the author, named her story independently of the 
other book and that neither was intended as a plag- 
iarism on “The Madonna of the Tubs,” which 
appeared some time ago. Mrs. Whitelock, who is 
better known as L. Clarkson, published a few years 
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ago a number of illustrated books: ‘ Heartease,’’ 
“Violet with Eyes of Blue” and ‘“‘ The Shadow of 
John Wallace.”” This new book contains half a dozen 
short stories: ‘‘ Apollo,’’ ‘‘ Ignoto,” ‘‘ A Bit of Delft,” 
“Love’s Home” and “From Another Country.” 
Mrs. Clarkson Whitelock lives in Baltimore, but has 
spent much time in Europe. 


I must close with the quotation of a letter addressed 
to a publisher who has recently brought out a little 
volume of Swinburne’s poems, The scruples of the 
writer do credit to a New England conscience, but it 
isto be queried whether even the Bible or Shakespeare 
can give much satisfaction to such a sensitive soul 
for the authors thereof have gone where copyright is 
more of a delusion than it is here in America, and 
where are their heirs ? 

Here is the letter : 

“Will you allow me to ask if that very charming book of 
Swinbu-ne’s Lyrics published by you is copyrighted to Mr. 
Swinburne; or if not, is published with his permission? If 
so, please tell me how I can get a copy. I make it a principle 
not to buy ‘ Pirated’ books.’’ 


WITH THE NEW BOOKS. 


BY TALCOTT WILLIAMS, 


Into charitable work nearly every one enters with a 
light heart and leaves with a heavy one. There is 
pethaps no field of work tor others in which good 
people make such fools of themselves and are so 
fooled. As a general rule, people engaged in church 
relief and in managing our charitable societies are 
grossly ignorant of what has been done and pub- 
lished in regard to charitable relief, and they usually 
seem to care very little about learning. It is impossi- 
ble, for instance, to get clergymen to take the precau- 
tions absolutely necessary in a large city to prevent 
imposition by reporting their cases. ‘‘ Aspects of the 
Social Problem,’’ a group of papers just edited by 
Mr. Bernard Bosanquet, endeavors to sum under 
various titles the opinions and experience of English 
experts on various phases of pauperism and the 
general duty towards these phases. Mr. Bernard 
Bosanquet, who in the last five years has written 
several books and a number of magazine articles on 
esthetics, real knowledge and social problems, furn- 
ishes the philosophical theory, a little misty, which 
opens and closes the volume. Mr. H. Dendy writes 
on children, women, the industrial residuum, old 
incapables and the English poorlaw. Mr. C.S. Loch, 
the capable and combative head of the London 
Charity Organization Society, deals with old age, 
pensions, details of poor relief and statistical returns 
in pauperism. In spite of the difference between 
English conditions and ours, the charitable worker 
will get much out of this book and first and chiefly 
the necessity of looking at his own little work in the 
large and in its relations. 
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The deep difficulty which besets charitable work 
is, of course, that while people insist on looking at 
pauperism as a material lack, its cause is really moral. 
This is made plain with pitiless clarity in ‘‘ Tales of 
Mean Streets,” by Mr. Arthur Morrison. Called to 
the care of a charity in East London, Mr, Morrison, 
—he is thirty-one,—has grimly written things as they 
are among the very poor, their squalor and their in- 
decent lives, their hopless selfishness, and he has done 
this with genuine literary power, which makes these 
tales the revelation of a new man in letters, from 
whom much may be expected, 


* 
% * 


“ Municipalities at Work,” by Mr. Frederick Dol- 
man, describes six English cities, Brmingham, Man- 
chester, Liverpool, Glasgow, Bradford, and Leeds, in 
which the ‘“ new municipality ’’ has taken up public 
works on a large scale and made a profit out of them. 
The book is most instructive and shows how much 
cities can do for themselves and their citizens, if they 
are willing to borrow freely. These cities, with a 
population of 2,602,000, owe $231,000,000. New York 
and Chicago, with about the same population and far 
more wealth, owe $120,000,000, and have lower death 
rates than any one of these cities, except Bradford. 
Mr. Dolman’s book is short, readable and a useful 
manual, written without bias, but with little compara- 
tive knowledge. 

x" % 

The teaching of ¢the ‘‘new geography” much 
needs for the work of teachers in our schools 
a book like ‘‘Short Studies in Nature Knowledge,” 
by William Gee, and such a book is more or less 
furnished by the ‘‘ National Geographic Monographs,” 
edited by the National Geographic Society, of which 
five have appeared, three by Major J. W. Powell, on 
general physiography and that of the United States, 
one by Professor N. S. Shaler, on Atlantic beaches 
and marshes, and one, the last, by Mr. E. C. Russell, 
on the Nevada extinct lakes. These are cheap and 
invaluable to the teacher, but they are too advanced 
for pupils and rather hard reading. Mr. Gee’s book 
takes up the earth, ocean, seas, rivers, lakes, 
air, winds, etc., and talks about them familiarly in a 
way sure to interest children. Remembering the 
age at which one boy read Maury, I should say there 
was no question about this book interesting children 
from eight to fourteen. Unfortunately Mr. Gee is 
insular and not up to date. He is in the descriptive 
and has not reached the causal stage of physiog- 
raphy. He is weak on fluviatile action and needs a 
course of Dr. Alfred Phillipson’s ‘‘ Wasserschieden,”” 
His conception of geomorphy is crude, and when he 
comes to volcanoes knows naught of Suess. Yet 
the book is interesting, well illustrated, good as far as 
it goes and will do until a better is written. 

«*% 

Mr. Henry Theophilus Fincke is a light-hearted 

traveler with a singing habit of mind. About various 
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lands, Spain, Morocco, California, and the like, he 
has written light, pleasing books full of easy-going 
acceptance of the theory that this is a good world 
when you can dine comfortably, hear some good 
music and see a pretty woman. Set to this agreeable 
motif, ‘‘ Lotus Time in Japan” runs over the usual 
route, a little extended, for Yezo and the Ainos come 
in, takes the usual view and finds all of praise in 
Japan. There are half-tone photographs, there are 
all the usual Japanese properties, there is a laudable 
effort at reading and preparation, and in the midst of 
it all, the light-hearted Mr. Fincke, a most agreeable 
companion for a summer hour. 
x % 

Miss Lillian Bell, in the ‘‘ Love Affairs of an Old 
Maid,” published in 1892 showed a capacity to see 
the higher significance of familiar things. ‘A Little 
Sister to the Wilderness” puts in the bottom-land of 
West Tennessee, a young woman of noble nature and 
aspiration, but dumb for want of expression when 
she loves, and is at last won by an eloquent young 
clergyman. The region, its religious life, including a 
revival, an illicit still, are described in detail; there is 
some dialect—not too much—and the two leading char- 
acters stand out very distinctly from the general level 
of the story, which is suffused with desire to make the 
most of ‘ts moral. 

*% 

It is nowadays ordinarily expgcted that the inter- 
national novel shall have some accuracy of local 
color, ‘The Fair Maid of Fez” has none. Neither 
surroundings, place nor people reflect Fez in this 
novel, which is sprinkled with a few tags of travelers’ 
accounts of Morocco and crowded with impossible 
adventure, ill-written. 

x % 

French household cooking methods are discussed 
to good purpose in the preface of Miss Lucy H. Yates, 
‘*The Profession of Cookery,’’ although few of them 
can be applied under American conditions, where 
time and labor are both more valuable. The receipts 
in the book, arranged by subjects, are suggestive, but 
the author is still in the “ pinch” and “‘size of an 
egg” stage. Each group of receipts is pleasingly 
discussed in a little introduction, most well meaning ; 
but Miss Yates has a weak grasp of the great 
principles which underlie this important subject, as 
when she has two sweets and no salad in a- small 
dinner. This is very sad, as sad as Miss Yates’ 
lamentable ignorance in peppers. 

x» 

Mr. John Corbin, a young Harvard man, in ‘‘ The 
Elizabethan Hamlet,” has written one of the most 
important and illuminating books which have recently 
appeared on the play. Every stage student of 
Shakespeare knows how much the point of view as 
to comedy and tragedy has altered in his plays since 
they were first acted. The Elizabethan age was 
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brutal. Like our gallery to-day, it found comedy in 
much that is to most of us pathetic or tragic. Grasp- 
ing the two ideas that the ‘“‘Hamlet” which Shakespeare 
adapted, was a bloody melodrama, and that insanity 
was comic to an Elizabethan audience where it is tragic 
to us, Mr. Corbin has set in their right light a host 
of small difficulties, which, from the side of the stage 
must have struck every keen critic who has seen many 
performances of the play. 


* 
x 


“If Jesus Came to Boston,” by Dr. Edward Everett 
Hale, shows how much Christ there is in the every- 
day life of a great city. There never was more, and, 
thank God, there will never be less ; but more and more 
until righteousness shall cover the earth like a sea, 


* 
*%* * 


There is a power, familiar to every watchful student 
in letters, of leaving an impression on the mind that 
something has happened. The vision of print is left 
somehow on the mental retina, as the sun’s is on the 
eye. This power appears in ‘A Truce and Other 
Stories,” by Mrs. Mary Tappan Wright (Mrs. John H. 
Wright), of Cambridge. Three of the stories,—‘‘A 
Truce,” ‘“‘ As Haggards of the Rock,” “A Portion of 
The Tempest’’—grip. The last was in Scribner's 
and so was “ From Macedonia’”’ and “ Deep as First 
Love.’”’ As usual, the magazine did not take the best 
stories; but magazine readers like it pleasant. The 
storm hangs heavy in these stories. There is much 
talk and what happens is thrown up like a larger 
shadow. Now and then this note pushed too far 
becomes a falsetto, but in the main it is held. 

*% 

Col. A. K. McClure has added to his published 
addresses a second volume which, like the first, is at 
once a record of the man and part of the history of 
the past. ‘“ Lincoln as Commander-in-Chief,” is the 
most penetrating summary of the great president's 
relations to the conduct of the war yet written. Two 
other addresses are legal arguments, one defending 
the press and the other the infliction of disfranchise- 
ment as a punishment for desertion. There are 
besides a group of lesser addresses, all with the same 
quality of actuality, of immediate contact with the 
affairs of the day which has so long attached to all 
‘Colonel McClure’s utterances. 

*% 

Mr. Nathan Haskell Dole has a fine accurate touch 
in translation which he has used on the ‘Madonna 
of the Alps,” an alpine novel by Herr B, Schulze- 
Smidt. The work has that touch of romantic 


sentiment, which is inseparable from German fiction; 
but the Italian Alps are here painted at their best, and 
the simple young artist's nature in a wrong loye, ye 
sound at the core, and seeing at last aright, is here laid 
bare in a story, whose charm survives in Mr. Dole’s 
skillful translation. 
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Mr. W. Warde Fowler, in 1886, nine years ago, 
wrote “A Year with the Birds.’’ He has since given 
himself to the work of an Oxford man, writing of 
Cesar, the Greek city, and so on, with learning and 
some spirit. He has now collected a number of bird 
papers in “Summer Studies of Birds and Books,” 
a volume of very unequal value. Mr. Fowler has 
not the gift of Thoreau for the atmosphere, or of 
Burroughs, for the detail of nature; but his training 
asa scholar comes into play, and in “ Aristotle on 
Birds,’’ on Gilbert White and the song of birds, he is 
full, accurate and interesting. The opening chapters 
given to different phases of English and Alpine 
birds, are somewhat dull. 

**% 

Mr. F. Schuyler Matthews has arranged in 
“Familiar Flowers of Field and Garden,” the com- 
mon flowers, wild and cultivated, in the order of their 
blossoming and given a picture and account of each, 
closing with a floral calendar. The idea is excellent. 
The pictures are good, The colors are indicated with 
minute care, correcting some of Gray’s errors; but 
apparently without sufficient knowledge of the varia- 
tions in color. Mr. Matthews, too, has only common- 
place information in regard to the plants he names 
and he has not followed up his authorities. Our 
garden heliotrope grows wild in the Taurus. The 
wild gladiolus is in North as well as South Africa and 
its natural color is magenta. It would be possible to 


gather most iateresting information on each of our 
common plants, and if sich a book took up their 


growth and fertilization it would long hold its own. 


* 
* * 


Mr. Thomas Fisher Unwin, publisher, needed an 


advertisement. So he got each author whose works 
he handles to tell how he came to write his partic- 
ular book. Mr. Unwin’s authors take themselves 
with grave seriousness and explain in larger or less 
detail. It is all gossip; but this is an age of gossip, 
and this is harmless, for each man is telling it of 
himself. But while to-day this book is gossip, to- 
morrow it will be literary history, written first-hand. 


=A writer in the Washington Sfar says that the 
largest and most complete medical library in the 
world is the collection of medical works located in 
the Army Medical Museum, in that city, under the 
care of the surgeon-general’s office of the War 
Department and the immediate supervision of Dr. 
John S. Billings, U.S. A. It may also be said that 
the card index system of medical publications used 
by the library is the most thorough and practical 
index of medical works in the world. The library 
how includes about 112,000 bound volumes and 
about 150,000 pamphlets. It is estimated that this 
collection comprises three-fourths of the medical 
literature of the world, and at least nine-tenths of the 
medical literature which has been published within 
the last ten years. New York Tribune. 
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MRS. T. O. H. CRAIGIE. 

*‘John Oliver Hobbes,’’ famous in fiction, is Mrs. 
Craigie in her social circle, a very young woman 
—almost a mere girl—shy, tiny and extremely 
pretty. She is English so far as place of birth is con- 
cerned; but in descent and, to some extent in tem- 
perament she is thoroughly American. Her father, 
John Morgan Richards, is one of the wealthiest 
wholesale chemists in London. Welsh by descent 
he is an American of Americans, and belongs 
to that peculiarly charming type—the quiet, refined 
and cultured American gentleman. Mr. Richards 
can go back to a period anterior to the revolution in 
the history of his family’s settlement in America, 
The Fields, who have figured so brilliantly in so 
many departments of American life—in law, with 
judge Field of the Supreme Court, and David Dudley 
Field; in enterprise, with Cyrus Field of the Amer- 
ican Cable—are cousins of Mr. Richards. Mrs. 
Richards is even more typically American. Rest- 
less, energetic, imaginative and lavishly hospitable, 
her spacious home in that series of rather gaunt 
castles near Hyde Park called Lancaster Gate is a 
place where you will meet some of the most distin- 
guished of London’s social types. A child of Quaker 
pedigree, she is devotional, spiritualistic and inexhaus- 
tibly good natured, and her enthusiasms range from 
Dr. Parker of the City Temple to the Duchess of 
Teck and the Princess Christian. 

Mrs. Craigie, their daughter, is a somewhat curious 
outcome of such surroundings, but everybody study- 
ing the character of her parents can see where she 
has derived the qualities that go to make up her 
genius. In person she is slight, just about the middle 
height and singularly frail in bearing and impression. 
Her shyness has almost disappeared in her larger 
experiences of London life and she acts the part 
of a hostess with ease and readiness, and, as she 
lives with her parents, and has to organize those Gar- 
gantuan evenings which their whole-souled hospitali- 
ties invite, her task is not always quite easy. 

Mrs. Craigie’s decided tendency to pietism has taken 
a somewhat different form from that of her parents. 
The family was originally Presbyterian, but Mr. and 
Mrs. Richards are regular attendants at Dr. Parker's 
City Temple, while the daughter, only a few years 
ago, became a member of the Catholic Church. Mrs. 
Craigie was married when she was little more than a 
girl and her affections are bound up in a charming 
little boy. 

But Mrs. Craigie has gone through a most thorough 
scheme of self-culture. A Scotchman in America 
once made the remark to me that the only educated 
men in America were women. Mrs. Craigie con- 
fesses the paradox. She studied the piano with Wal- 
ter Macfarren; for two years she worked at classics 
and philosophy with Professor Alfred Goodwin at the 
University College, London, and she had for years 
private tutors in every subject she cared to take up. 
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Known to the public as a writer of fiction—which, to 
some extent, is of the world worldly—she is really one 
of the deepest read, most serious and most widely 
cultured women of her time. 

Her output of work at the present has been com- 
paratively small. She has her hours every morning 
during which nobody is allowed to enter her room; 
and, although she thus works steadily and regularly, 
she erases infinitely more than she publishes. Since 
the startling success of her “‘Some Emotions and a 
Moral,”’ she has written only three stories and of these 
‘“‘The Gods, Some Mortals and Lord Wickenham” 
alone makes pretensions to be classed as a novel. 

TZ. P. O'Connor, N. Y. Press. 


Book NEws is indebted to the publishers, Messrs. 
D. Appleton & Company, for their courtesy in lend- 
ing the plate for Mrs. Craigie’s portrait in this issue. 


THE AUTHOR OF “A SUPERFLUOUS 
WOMAN.” 


The authorship of ‘A Superfluous Woman”’ and 
‘Transition’ has been kept so strictly anonymous 
that not even the most ingenious of journalists could 
solve the enigma. 1am now able to give a few par- 
ticulars of the writer, whose latest novel is attracting 
a good deal of attention. She is a woman, as has 
been surmised, and her name is Miss Emma Brooke. 
She lives in Hampstead, has, indeed, lived there for 
the larger part of her life, and is known personally 
to only a small circle of Zit/érateurs. She was one of 
the very first students whose names were entered at 
Newnham, and during her Cambridge career she 
became interested in political economy. On remov- 
ing to London, she gradually gathered round her a 
number of people who cared for her own pet study, 
and these were wont to meet of an evening in her 
rooms at Hampstead, to read papers on social sub- 
jects, and to discuss the problems of the time. Among 
them were two young men, Mr. Sidney Webb and 
Mr. George Bernard Shaw, whose first essays in mili- 
tant literature were undertaken at the instance of this 
little society promoted by Miss Brooke herself. In 
course of time the club, after the fashion of such 
things, increased in size, and is to-day the well-known 
Fabian Society. Very few of the people who discuss 
its present doctrines are aware of its simple begin- 
nings. Miss Brooke’s interest in social themes has 
continued paramount, and she is understood to have 
said that much more of her own heart and interest 
has gone to the making of “‘ Transition ” than to that 
of her earlier success. Readers of her book will now 
the more easily appreciate the portrait of Mr. Sidney 
Webb which is introduced in its pages. Miss Brooke 
knew Mr. Webb when his repute was yet to be made, 
and no one could be better equipped to speak of his 
progress and of the increase of his own peculiar fol- 
lowing. Miss Brooke has a striking face. Her hair, 


which is very grey, is wavy with curls. She has 
bright, alert eyes, and astrong, firm-set mouth. Her 
features declare her a person of much determination, 
and her work, whatever its shortcomings, is at least 
patently sincere. London Correspondent of Critic, 


MRS. REGINALD DE KOVEN AND HER 
; NOVEL. 
Mrs. Reginald de Koven, whose charming first novel- 
lette setting forth the story of ‘‘ The Sawdust Doll” 
has created so much interest among New York's 
fashionable circles, is one of the three daughters of 
Senator Farwell, the Chicago millionaire. Of hertwo 
sisters, one is Mrs. Hobart C. Chatfield-Taylor, who 
is well-known in society both in Chicago and New 
York, and whose husband has several books to his 
credit. Mrs. de Koven is a handsome woman, with 
the clean-cut features of the Western type, yet 
having the black, abundant hair, large eyes, full 
form and rich voice of the Southern woman. Between 
her eyebrows she has an intellectual knit, which 
she tightens when she concentrates her mind upon 
any particular subject in a most interesting way. 
She and her husband, who is so well-known as the 
composer of ‘ Rob Roy,” “ Robin Hood” and other 
popular operas, live in a charming home in Irving 
Place, just off of Gramercy Park. Her home is fur- 
nished with taste, and here she entertains, dividing her 
time between society and literature, between associa- 
tion with Bohemians and journeyings in the enemy's 
camp among the Philistines. She has written several 
short stories that showed promise of the literary talent 
which she has certainly developed in the ‘‘ Sawdust 
Doll.’’ The characters are composite pbotographs of 
real persons in New York society, and are easily 
recognized by anybody familiar with people in the 
fashionable circles of Gotham. The original title 
given the book by Mrs. de Koven was ‘“‘ A Wingless 
Victory,” but the publishers changed this name tothe 
one which it now bears. Exchange. 


—_—- 


A CHRONICLER OF MEAN STREETS, 
ARTHUR MORRISON. 


Notwithstanding that certain magazines are said to 
to be ‘‘ down on low life,”’ a few intrepid writers have 
invaded the press with picturesque sketches drawn 
at first hand from the life of the ‘“ Great East Side,” 
and have met with unwonted success. What Mr. 
Townsend, in his “‘Bowery”’ and ‘‘ Chimmie Fadden,” 
has done for New York, Mr. Nevinson, in his ‘‘ Slum 
Stories,’’ has accomplished in a more serious fashion 
for Shadwell and Mile End in London. Yet another 
and more powerful writer of the East has arisen in 
Mr. Arthur Morrison, whose ‘“‘ Tales of Mean Streets 
in London” has just met with the disapprobation of 
Messrs. Smith and Mudie’s Libraries, and is prob- 
ably, for that reason, the most-talked-of book of the 
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hour. Roberts Brothers have just brought out an 
American edition, 

Mr. Morrison is a young man of thirty-one, whose 
literary experience has been a happy one. For some 
years he was secretary to an old Charity Trust, whose 
operations caused his residence and employment 
among the meanest districts of East London. There 
he gathered material for the sketches which have 
appeared from time to time in the National Observer, 
the first and introductory chapter having been pub- 
lished in Jacmillan’s Magazine, October, 1891, 
entitled ‘‘ A Street."” When Mr. Morrison severed 
his connection with the Charity Commission five 
years ago, he joined the staff of a well-known paper 
in London, but soon grew tired of journalistic routine, 
and set himself to do leisurely the work he felt he 
was best fitted to do. His detective stories have 
recently been collected and published under the title 
“Martin Hewitt, Investigator,” and the series is being 
continued as “‘ The Chronicles of Martin Hewitt,” in 
the new Windsor Magazine. Mr. Morrison con- 
templates writing a novel of East London, and has 
also a new “‘ Tale of a Mean Street’ nearly ready. 

Exchange. 


I, ZANGWILL. 


Mr. Isaac Zangwill, the author, was born in London, 
began life a poor boy, and tothe fact that his early 
years were a hard struggle with poverty, he attributes 
his success in depicting life among the lowly. He 
received his early education in a Red Cross School in 
Bristol, and when he left there, at the age of fourteen, 
applied himself to reading for a London degree, which 
he secured before he was twenty-one, passing all his 
examinations with honors. 

Inability to get on with the head-masters caused him 
to abandon teaching the young idea how to shoot, and 
and he wrote ‘‘ The Premier and the Painter,” which 
was well reviewed, but not a great financial success. 

On the strength of the book, however, he secured 
a position as editor of Arze/, a new publication. ‘I 
was its first and last editor,” hesays. ‘I gaveit birth, 
I christenedit, and I killed it. But I believe it amused 
many people while it lived." About this time Mr. 
Zangwill published his first successful book, ‘‘ The 
Bachelors’ Club.” Its eccentric humor was entirely 
unlike anything he had previously done, and the book 
enjoyed wide popularity. 

He first attracted general attention with a story 
called ‘‘ Children of the Ghetto,” published not more 
than two or three years ago. Since then he has been 
attracting more attention with stories of Jewish life— 
“Ghetto Tragedies,” “‘ The King of Schnorrers,”— 
and essays upon literary subjects. It is said that he 
does not like the idea of being considered a specialist 
in literature, and ‘“‘The Master,” just completed in 
Harper's Weekly, will be found in quite another vein. 
Mr. Zangwill has worked hard to win such fame as he 
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has now achieved. He wrote for years before his work 
found recognition, and now, according to his own con- 
fession, he sells everything he writes before it is written. 
A friend thus describes his personal appearance: 
“Walk down Fleet Street some bright spring after- 
noon and see Zangwill come slowly along, peering 
with short-sighted vision into shop windows, with an 
abstracted air. He usually wears a long black frock- 
coat, and his raven curls are surmounted by a curious 
little soft black hat, which seems to have as many 


From Harper’s Weekly. Copyright, 1894, by Harper & Brothers. 


Pie 


oe 


shapes as achameleon has hues. He generally carries 
some MSS. under his arm, is slightly round-should- 
ered, thin, without a particle of color, stoops a little, 
and scorns an umbrella in any weather.” 

Mr. Zangwill is the oldest of five children and a 
bachelor, twenty-nine years old. Tall, rather thin in 
appearance, he strikingly resembles the late Lord 
Beaconsfield. He has a very expressive face, with a 
Napoleonic nose, large brown eyes, through which is 
reflected at once a heart noble and sincere. He is 
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discreet without being distrustful, gentle without weak- 
ness. An impulsive vehemence is associated with a 
singular power of self-control and reserve not easily 
penetrated. Heis never afraid of obliging the ungrate- 
ful; overscrupulous, if that may be, about keeping 
within the strictest limits of logical demonstration, and 
sincere to the core. He is a bright and even playful 
companion, with a quick appreciation of the humorous 
side of things in general and one’s self in particular, 
and the witty repartees of his equally bright sisters 
and brothers it is indeed a privilege to have listened 
to. 

Zangwill is a very hard worker, and rarely accepts 
the many invitations which are constantly showered 
upon him, and when he accepts, on some state 
occasion, he is fairly lionized by both sexes, Each 
mail brings him dozens of letters from the fair sex, 
from all parts of the world, confiding their intense 
admiration, sometimes love, for him. Diana, the 
younger of his two charming sisters, is a fine pianist. 
His brother Marc is an artist, and often illustrates his 
brother’s novels, The youngest brother, Louis, is 
considered the finest amateur chess-player in Eng- 
land and is the author of a successful novel ‘A 
Drama in Dutch” written over the initials “ Z. Z.” 

Mr. Zangwill is exceedingly versatile, however, and 
also poses as a poet, lecturer, playwright and student 
of psychology. “It is very hard to label me at 
present,” he says, ‘‘ and don’t be surprised if you see 
my name appended to the libretto of a comic opera.” 

Condensed from Critic and Current Literature. 


THE APOSTLE OF INSANITY IN GENIUS. 


Professor Lombroso, whose theories concerning 
genius, degeneration, insanity, and other important 
and interesting matters have of late been attracting 
so much attention, is, according to an Italian journal, 
a very remarkable personage indeed. He is small, 
vivacious, impetuous, a linguist, and a Jew, and 
narrowly escaped being a genius. His start in life 
was inauspicious, for at thirteen he produced trage- 
dies ; a little later he was deep in the ancient lan- 
guages; then he took to medicine; and finally, of 
course, to authorship. As an author he may fairly 
be said to have caused asensation. In his vocabulary 
madness and genius are interchangeable terms, 
and his conclusions, which he takes as facts, are 
decidedly pessimistic. In his opinion civilisation is a 
fraud and a failure, education a sham, and man in 
the aggregate unquestionably criminal. He would 
do away with novels, colleges, newspapers, histories, 
philosophies, and theatres as causes of corruption. 
In a word, he would have the world remodelled, and 
doubtless he knows the man who could do the 
remodelling. But we fear that under the new régime 
the race would have rather a hard time of it. 

London Publishers’ Circular. 
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CLASSIFIED BY COLORS. 


Under the heading ‘‘ The Colors of the Sciences” 
Herr Hans Ellissen had an interesting paper in a 
recent Nachrichten aus dem Buch-handel, relative to 
the adoption of distinctive colors for the bindings or 
wrappers of books in various sciences. 

It seems that in 1887 the British Museum authori- 
ties, in order to facilitate the finding of books on the 
shelves, adopted four colors for four different branches 
of knowledge, viz., red for History, blue for Theol- 
ogy, yellow for Poetry, and green for Natural Science, 
No special colors, however, appear to have been fixed 
upon for other sciences. 

The writer points out that the German book trade 
has for many years made use of colors for certain 
sciences—e. g. green for Forestry, yellow for Medi- 
cine, and black for Theology. It is, therefore, to be 
hoped that a new impulse may be given to the ques- 
tion, and that the book trade, in conjunction with 
librarians, may fix upon distinctive colors for all the 
principal sciences. 

The well-known publishing firm of Wilhelm Brau- 
miiller, of Vienna, has already for many years given 
special attention to the matter, and in reply to Herr 
Ellissen’s inquiries politely furnished him with the 
subjoined list : : 

Orange yellow, Medicine and Natural Science. 

Sulphur yellow, Legal and Political. 

Grey, History, Geography, and Statistics. 

Green, Forestry, Agriculture, and Sport. 

Brick red, Veterinary Science. 

Chamois, History of Art, Polite Literature, Philology, 
and Literary History. 

Theology, Philosophy, Pedagogy. 

Mathematics, Commerce, Mining. 

Military Science. 


Blue, 

Brown, 

Grey mixture, 
These may be helpful for further consideration of 

the subject, but it is desirable to have as many opin- 

ions as possible before fixing upon colors to be adopted 

everywhere with the general consensus of opinion of 

all interested. London Publishers’ Circular. 


=Edna Lyall composes on a typewriter, and in the 
Windsor Magazine says: ‘‘I compose with the type- 
writer, but before sitting down I always have the out- 
lines of the story clearly defined. I never write any- 
thing in a hurry, or to publishers’ orders, but take my 
time, slowly and carefully working things out. What 
is the title of this latest one to be? That is the last 
thing to be decided, as a rule. I generally choose 
about six titles, and let my publishers select the one 
they consider most taking. All really good titles are 
already used, it seems to me.” Edna Lyall has 
reaped a golden harvest from her pen. She turns 
some of the proceeds of her work to good: account; 
among other things, she completed the peal of bells 
at St. Saviour’s, Eastbourne, by presenting three 
magnificent bells, which were named respectively 
after three characters in her novels, Donovan, Erica 
and Hugo. 
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REVIEWS. 


THE LIFE OF SAMUEL J. TILDEN. 


By John Bigelow, LL. D., author of “ Life of Benjamin 
Franklin,” “ Life of William Cullen Bryant,’ etc. 
In two volumes. Volume I.—1814-1876. Volume II.— 
1877-1887. Illustrated. 416, 442 pp. Indexed. 
8vo, $4.50; by mail, $4.93. 
It will be remembered that the author of this 
memoir submitted to the public in 1885 the “‘ Writings 
and Speeches of Samuel J. Tilden,” and now, after a 
decade, he follows it up with an authorized life of 
that distinguished statesman and lawyer. Dr. Bige- 
low's acquaintance with Mr. Tilden began while the 
two were students of law, and the acquaintance 
rapidly matured into a friendship which never knew 
an interruption. Into the author’s hands were placed 
Mr. Tilden’s public papers when he was compelled 
by impaired health to retire from the leadership of his 
party, and subsequently access was given to his 
private correspondence in order that a finished biog- 
raphy could be presented to the great community of 
of which he had been for half a century a devoted 
servant, The author has acquitted himself of his 
trust with rare skill, judgment and delicacy; and 
while there is never absent from the pages of this 
memoir a distinct appreciation of the character and 
achievements of its subject, it is happily free from 
the suggestion of fulsome eulogium. In the biography 
much light is thrown for the first time upon Mr, Til- 
den’s early life, of which hitherto comparatively little 
has been known, and without which, indeed, it may 
be said that many of the incidents of his remarkable 
career are difficult of explanation. 

Samuel Jones Tilden, the fourth of seven children, 
was born at New Lebanon, Columbia County, N. Y., 
on the oth day of February, 1814. When he was 
three years old he experienced a severe illness, and 
it is claimed that he never entirely recovered from the 
effects of the drugs administered to him in the course 
of it. Thenceforth he was unfitted for the exposures 
and athletic sports in which boyhood delights. He 
was forced to seek within doors his pleasures and 
recreations, and he found them in books and in the 
society and conversation of his elders. His precarious 
health, however, prevented his attending school for 
any great length of time, although he entered Yale 
College and was a student of the New York Univer- 
sity. But at a very early age, before, indeed, he was 
prepared to enter these institutions of learning, we 
find him profoundly interested in the grave political 
issues of the time, and it is admitted that he wrote 
intelligently and voluminously upon subjects con- 
cerning which even Macaulay’s marvelous boy would 
not have hesitated to confess his ignorance. 

Young Tilden entered the law school of the New 
York University the year it was organized—1838— 
and was a member of the first class that was gradu- 
ated, 
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Mr. Tilden seems to have won immediate recogni- 
tion at the bar. Indeed, he wrote exhaustively for 
the reviews; his name appears among the speakers 
at political meetings; he is interested in the estab- 
lishment of an influential newspaper ;_ is elected to 
the Assembly; becomes a member of the Con- 
stitutiona! Convention of 1846, and is prominent in 
the councils and conventions of his party. As early 
as 1855, he had attained that degree of distinction in 
his profession which entitled him to be regarded by 
his party as an available candidate for the important 
office of Attorney General of the State. * * * 
During the Civil War Mr, Tilden was an ardent 
Unionist, and he recognized from the first the 
irreconcilability of the forces that were arraying 
themselves against each other, and prophesied the 
magnitude and duration of the struggle that followed. 
In the years following the war we find him a member 
of the Constitutional Convention of 1867, an active 
agent in opposing the Tweed ring, and a powerful 
associate in all the influential measures of State and 
national politics. In 1874, he was elected Governor 
of New York. His successful administration gave 
him a prominence throughout the country enjoyed by 
no other man in his party. All eyes were turned 
upon him as the natural, the inevitable candidate of 
his party for the Presidency. 

He was at this time in the sixty-second year of 
his age, five feet, ten inches in height, of what 
physiologists call the purely nervous temperament, 
with its usual accompaniment of a spare figure, blue 
eyes and fair complexion. His hair, originally 
chestnut, was partially silvered with age. His head 
was large, and in its shape recalled to the most casual 
observer the circular form and well-rounded pro- 
portions so much admired in the typical head of the 
Cesars. He paid little attention to the monitions of 
nature, and never allowed them to interfere with his 
work, It never seemed to occur to him that, how- 
ever intemperately he labored, his strength in reserve 
would ever be less than at the moment he was 
drawing upon it, 

In the earlier and active portions of his life he had 
not been a wide reader. He had educated himself 
more from conversation than from books. But as his 
infirmities grew upon him his library became his sub- 
stitute for talk and his principal resource. He 
devoured books by the hecatomb, as much to distract 
his attention from his physical sufferings as to increase 
his stock of knowledge. The books he most affected 
were of a biographical and historical character. He 
did not care for poetry, nor much for fiction; still 
less for books of metaphysics or natural science. 
Though not a book collector in the ordinary sense, 
he had a very fastidious taste for them, a taste which 
he indulged without much regard to expense. His. 
library numbered 15,000 volumes. 

Mr. Tilden never married. That his life would 
have been more peaceful had he done so, that the 
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affectionate side of his nature would have been more 
developed and his personality more attractive, there 
is, according to his biographer, reason to presume; 
but that he would have been so great a force in the 
world as he ultimately became, or that his life would 
have been so prolonged, may be doubted. Mr. Tilden 
had no pronounced taste for any of the fine arts, nor 
did it appear that they ever exerted much influence 
upon his work or his life. He cared little for music, 
never learned to dance, went rarely to the theatre and 
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From “ The Master.” 


only then to gratify others. Even in his school days 
his pleasures were all intellectual. But he was never 
economical of his intellectual forces. He seemed to 
have transferred to his brain all the vitality which he 
spared his muscles, and to have been as lavish, not 
to say intemperate, in the use of the one as he was 
parsimonious of the other. Whatever he undertook 
to do he did with all his might. Thoroughness with 
him amounted to genius. He labored only with his 
intellect, but with that instrument he never did any- 
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thing slovenly or by halves. No matter how feeble 
he was, he spared neither time, money nor strength 
in mastering every detail, in providing for every 
emergency, in anticipating every contingency, It 
was this quality {of thoroughness to which he was 
indebted for his ample fortune. It may be confi- 
dently claimed that his talents justified his ambition 
from early youth to be aruler of men, and to mature 
and execute plans for the greatest good of the greatest 
number. Philadelphia Press, 


Samuel J. Tilden never did a shrewder 
thing than when, years before his death, 
he selected his trusted friend and adviser, 
Mr. John Bigelow, as his biographer, It 
is seldom that a biographer has had such 
co-operation as Mr. Bigelow, and the two 
volumes now submitted to the public will 
be of great value to the student of Amer- 
ican history, which Mr. Tilden’s life 
affected in no small measure. The first 
volume ends with Mr. Tilden’s nomina- 
tion for the Presidency, and the second is 
devoted to the Electoral Commission and 
the last years of his life. MW. Y. World. 


ZANGWILL’S NOVEL. 


THE MASTER. By I. Zangwill. _ IIlus- 
trated. 523 pp. 12mo, $1.35; by mail, 
$1.52. 


“The Master,” by Isaac Zangwill, is the 
first novel which the author of “The 
Children of the Ghetto” and “A King 
of Schnorrers’’ has attempted, and his 
demand for admission to the first rank 
of novelists of all time, not of this present 
day and generation. It is a very long 
story, so long in fact that few people 
will care to read it, and it will take years 
for it to receive the appreciation it de- 
serves. Mr. Zangwill may have to waita 
long time before he receives the recog- 
nition to which he is entitled. That it 
will come he need have no doubt. He 
has written a book that will live. 

N. Y. World. 


tf? 


A MASTER OF SENTENCES. 


LETTERS OF SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. Edited 
by E. Hartley Coleridge. In two volumes. Illustrated. 
444-813 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $4.50; by mail, $4.96. 

It is certainly a remarkable thing that one who could 

write poems with the simplicity which gave distinc 

tion to nearly all of Samuel Taylor Coleridge's efforts 
in verse, should have been incapable of writing an 
artless, which is to say, a good letter, to a friend. The 

reason is not far to seek, however. Coleridge was 4 
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porn preacher; he quite naturally clothed his 
thoughts in rhetorical language; his letters to his 
closest relatives and dearest friends, though designed 
to express the tenderest loving-kindness, are ex- 
pressed in the most elaborate and formal style. The 
effect is never pleasing; in some of his earliest letters 
itis even ridiculously theatrical. Yet the great body 
of his correspondence cannot fail to possess large 
literary value, as will be made sufficiently clear to all 
readers of the two-volume edition of his ‘‘ Letters,” 
carefully edited by Ernest Hartley Coleridge, and 
published handsomely, with several interesting por- 
traits. 

Hitherto no attempt has been made to print a col- 
lection of Coleridge’s letters, A few specimens were 


From “‘ The Master.” 
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cratic’ Society. One can but smile at the affected 
high-flown phrases of the young man of twenty-two, 
who, in writing to his brothers about his folly in 
enlisting, gushes like this into turgid self-accusation : 

‘“‘ Shall I profess an abhorrence of my past conduct? Ah, 
me! too well do I know its iniquity! But to abhor! this 
feeble and exhausted heart supplies not so strong an emotion. 
O, my wayward soul! I am lost in the labyrinth, the track- 
less wilderness of my own bosom. My frame is chill and 
torpid,” etc. 

There are pages and pages of such vehement 
drivel. No less amusing are his letters to Southey, 
(whose replies were almost as bad), full of bombastic 
nonsense as to Pantisocracy. Coleridge cannot even 
write a simple love letter to Mary Evans. He is able 
to express to her the prettiest and most tender 


Copyright, 1895, by Harper & Brothers. 


“* All was very still save for the eternal monotone of the sea.”’ 


published in his lifetime, both in his own works and 
in magazines, and shortly after his death, in 1834, a 
large number appeared. Yet more than half the 
letters which came under the present editor’s notice 
had remained unpublished. 

The collection very properly begins with the five 
autobiographical letters addressed to Thomas Pool, 
from Nether Stowey, during the years 1797-98. They 
tehearse the petty events of Coleridge's childhood 
and contain nothing of note. Succeeding letters 
included in the first chapter and written mostly to 
Coleridge’s elder brother, George, to Mrs. Evans and 
her daughter, Mary (Coleridge's first love), and to 
Southey, refer to his unfortunate student life, his 
enlistment in the Light Dragoons and his scheme ot 
emigrating to America, and founding the “‘ Pantiso- 


sentiment in a poem, but when he essays to tell 
his love by the more natural means of a letter, 
he declaims like a fifth-rate actor on a variety 
stage: 

“TI conjure you,’’ he cries, “ not to consider this request 
as presumptuous indelicacy. Upon mine honor I have made 
it with no other design or expectation than that of arming 


my fortitude by total hopelessness. Read this letter with 
benevolence and consign it to oblivion.” 


But, above all, one must read the famous letter to 
Southey, breaking off their friendship, or the 
‘‘ religious letter’’ to Lamb, to form an adequate idea 
of Coleridge’s unparalleled ability as a poseur in prose. 
Yet he could be genuine enough at times. Describing 
himself to John Thelwall, in 1796, he cheerfully says 
that he has “a mere carcass of a face; fat, flabby 
and expressive chiefly of inexpression.. . . I cannot 
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breathe through my nose, so my mouth, with sensual 
thick lips, is almost always open.” 

* * * The fairly exhaustive selection made by 
our editor from the mass of material at his disposal, 
is amply satisfactory. The letters are arranged in 
chronological order, and are intended rather to 
illustrate the story of the writer's life than to embody 
his critical opinions, or to record the development of 
his philosophical and theological speculations. 

Philadelphia Press. 


THE TROUBADOURS AND COURTS 
OF LOVE. 
By J. F. Rowbotham, M. A. (Oxon.), author of ‘“‘ The 
Great Composers,”’ “ A History of Music,” etc. With 


two maps and thirteen illustrations. Social England 
series. 8vo, $1.35; by mail, $1.49. 


This, the first volume of the new ‘‘Social England 
Series,” edited by Kenelm D. Cotes, deals with a 
subject of considerable interest to all students of 
medizval poetry. In his opening chapter Mr. Row- 
botham traces the oriental influences upon English 
life of the period with which he is chiefly concerned ; 
he then treats of Provence, “the cradle of the troub- 
adours,’’ and afterwards of how the troubadours 
came to England. The character of the troubadours’ 
poetry is explained and full particulars given of the 
position which they occupied in society. Gleemen 
and gleemaidens, jongleurs and wandering minstrels, 
are dealt with, and the constitution and procedure of 
the “ courts of love” explained, and the volume closes 
with an account of the fall of the troubadours. Mr. 
Rowbotham has covered an extensive field of research, 
and has done so in a very successful manner, the 
result being a work of exceptional interest to the 
social or literary student of the middle ages. The 


From “ The Literary Landmarks of Jerusalem.’’— Copyright, 1895, by 
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volume contains some interesting examples of the 
verse forms of the troubadours and their allies, some 
interesting old illustrations, and a lengthy list of 
authorities which will will be found useful by anyone 
wishing to make further investigation. The get-up 
of the new series in a green cloth binding is simple 
and yet tasteful. London Publishers’ Circular, 


LITERARY LANDMARKS OF JERUSALEM, 
By Laurence Hutton. [Illustrated by F. V. Du Mond, 
12mo, 57 cents; by mail, 65 cents. 

Mr. Hutton had a definite object in view. He found, 
he says, when visiting Jerusalem, that there was no 
book from which visitors could get conveniently such 
information as they desired to have at hand in going 
about the city. Mr. Hutton, therefore, decided to 
prepare a little book that could be carried about in 
the pocket to meet this need. He has not compiled 
a guide book, but he has composed a literary work 
that gives information in an effective manner. It 
simply describes, the points of interest in and about 
Jerusalem in a style free from any touch of pedantry. 

Mr. Hutton finds Jerusalem a mountain city, around 
the outside of whose walls one can walk in an hour. 
Its houses are mean and squalid; its streets are dirty 
and narrow; commerce is dead; everything is 
solemn and severe; even the children do not play, 
Yet these very conditions, in the light of its litera- 
ture, make the city impressive. Its fascination Mr. 
Hutton declares, he was unable to dispel. by any 
rationalistic reasoning. In speaking of the Via 
Dolorosa,he says: “It may be all tradition and 
all false, but to a man brought up upon the teachings 
of the New Testament, as accepted by a good father 
and a good mother, itwas awfully real. And I be- 
lieve it all.” 

Full-page illustrations, made by Frank V. Du 
Mond, who visited Jerusalem last year to obtain them, 
add greatly to the value of the book. J. Y. Times. 


THE EMPEROR JULIAN. 


Juttan. Philosopher and Emperor, and the Last 
Struggle of Paganism against Christianity. By Alice 
Gardner, author of “ Synesius of Cyrene.” With illus- 
trations and maps. Heroes of the Nations. 364 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.26. ; 


To the author Alice Gardner, lecturer and associate 
of Newnham College, Cambridge, was intrusted 4 
most difficult subject, and but few English scholars 
could have treated it with more thoroughness, skill, 
and discrimination. She has given us in the space 
at her command a distinct and vivid conception of the 
complex personality of the imperial reactionist against 
Christianity, and in some remarkable chapters she has 
expounded the nature of his philosophical and theo- 
logical views which seem to have been a compound 
of neoplatonism and mithraicism. She has, moreover 
enabled the reader to reconstruct, in imagination, the 
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environment in which Julian and his contemporaries 
lived, their personal appearance and dress, the most 
striking places where they dwelt, and the scenes in 
which they habitually moved. The book contains 
many illustrations, largely derived from contemporary 
art, including especially the ivory diptychs, portraits, 
and coins of the period. N. Y.. Sun. 
AN IDEAL SPORTSMAN. 
Sin SAMUEL BAKER. A Memoir. By T. Douglas 
Murray, F. R. G, S., and A. Silva White, Hon. 
F. R. S. G. S., author of “The Development of 
Africa,” etc. Illustrated. 447 pp. Indexed. Quarto, 
$4.50; by mail, $4.76 
The noblest figure except Livingstone in the list of 
Britain’s African explorers, Sir Samuel White Baker, 
was born in 1821. He had the blood of a fighting 
sea-captain in his veins, for his grandfather, Valentine 
Baker, gave up his career in the Royal Navy to take 
the command of a privateer which he himself equip- 
ped, and in which he fought in 1782 a French frigate 
double the size of his sloop, and forced the man-of- 
war to strike her flag. Baker’s adventurous nature, 
restless in its quest of active employment, tried more 
than one occupation before he found the life-work for 
which he was made. © His eight years’ labor of agri- 
cultural development in the colony of Newera Eliya 
in Ceylon; his work of railway enterprise in Turkey; 
but, above all, his devotion to the pursuit of big-game, 
had acted as a preparation when, at nearly forty 
years of age, he set his face for Africa, entering the 
yet unexplored interior by the old waterway of the 
Nile. He went out in the main as a sportsman ; but 
the sportsman, as in the case of Selous, soon devel- 
oped into the explorer. After making himself ac- 
quainted with the Abyssinian tributaries of the Nile, he 
started again, accompanied by an ideal wife for an 
explorer, to meet Speke and Grant returning from the 
discovery of the Victoria Nyanza. Meeting with and 
parting from the two successful travelers at Gondokoro, 
Baker continued his expedition under almost over- 
whelming difficulties, actually worked his way on to 
the kingdom of Unyoro, and discovered what he sup- 
posed to be the second source of the Nile, a large 
body of water which he named Albert Nyanza, though 
he just missed discovering the great Ruwenzori 
Mountains when within easy reach of them, 

Returning to England, where his achievements 
teceived the very inadequate acknowledgment of 
knighthood, he lived chiefly in Norfolk for four years, 
and then, in 1869, the Khedive appointed him to be 
Governor-General of the country of the Equatorial 
Nile, with a special commission to suppress the slave- 
trade, * * * 

In 1873 Baker resigned, and in 1874 settled down 
at Sanford Orleigh, in South Devon. His life-work 
was done, but his interest remained keen in Egypt 
and the East, and his views, marked by experience 
and common sense, may be studied with advantage 
to day. * &% & 
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Here a word may be said for the ability and dis- 
crimination with which Mr. T. Douglas Murray and 
his editor have dealt with their subject; though it 
must be admitted that it would have been difficult to 
fail with such ample and excellent materials for their 
memoir of the great explorer and sportsman. 
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Ivory Diptych, 
From “Julian, Philosopher and Emperor.” 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Cool, courageous, resourceful, never so much at 
ease as when in action, Baker was, in truth a model 
explorer. If one may agree with Stobzeus that hap- 
piness means vigorous and successful activity in all 
your undertakings, Baker, the successful explorer and 
sportsman, was a happy man. 

The editors of this memoir of Baker have taken 
care that his reputation as an explorer and adminis- 
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trator should not suffer eclipse by his fame as a hunter 
of big- game ; for they have given but a part of a sin- 
gle chapter, out of thirty-three which compose the 
book, to this side of his life, so prominent and im- 
portant as a matter of fact. This suppression, though 
natural, sins against our sense of proportion. The 
love of big-game hunting took Baker to Ceylon, sent 
him into untrodden Africa, and, even after he retired 
to the seclusion of Sanford Orleigh, was strong 
enough, as late as 1880, to carry the veteran explorer 
to India, where his unerring aim accounted, in this 
and other visits, for twenty-two tigers, without, we are 
assured, a miss. Again, Baker’s career as a writer 
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panied me like a faithful dog throughout my journey 
of nearly five years to the Albert Nyanza.” 
London Saturday Review, 


ACTUAL AFRICA ; 


Or, THE COMING CONTINENT. A Tour of Explora- 
tion. By Frank Vincent, author of “ Around and 
About South America,” “In and Out of Central 
America,” etc. With map and 102 full page illustra. 
tions. 541 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $3.75; by mail, $4.05, 

There is very little of adventure in this book. Any- 

body who enjoys good health and commands a large 

bank account, might go where Mr. Vincent went, 


"y tent 
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View in the Oasis of Tripoli. 


D. Appleton and Company. 


began with his “ Rifle and Hound in Ceylon,” pub- 
lished in 1853, and the last considerable work from 
his pen was ‘‘ Wild Beasts and their Ways,” published 
in 18go. 

He had the highest opinion of the valuable educative 
influence, especially for the soldier, in the pursuit of 
dangerous game. It is not surprising that, in the scanty 
space the editors of the present volume have allowed 
themselves to sketch this side of Baker’s remarkable 
personality, we miss much that can be ill spared; for 
instance, the genuine delight with which he chroni- 
cles a ‘‘beautifully correct’’ shot, and the curious 
yet perfectly unaffected tenderness with which he 
speaks of the little Fletcher-rifle, which ‘‘ accom- 


From “ Actual Africa.” 


and come back again without incurring greater 
danger than attends a journey through any of the 
wilder portions of our own country. The map which 
accompanies the book shows that Mr. Vincent con 
fined his observations almost exclusively to countries 
and peoples reached by well-traveled routes. He 
encircled the African continent, visiting about all the 
important cities on and near the coast. Beyond that 
he did nothing except to cross Madagascar, in 4 
filanzana, and to sail up the Congo River and one or 
two of its tributaries in a Government steamboat. 
He planned his journey, not with the idea of ex 
ploring the interior of Africa and encountering al 
sorts of peril through association with wild men, wild 
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peasts and pestilential diseases, but rather with the 
purpose of getting the material necessary for a 
description of the African continent, in respect to its 
civilization, its commercial importance and its pro- 

ts. ‘‘Africa,” hesays, is the ‘‘ coming continent.” 
And by this e means that in years that soon will be 
here there will be wonderful developments in Africa 
—rush of settlement, establishment of industries, 
growth of fortunes, rapid spread of civilization. This 
isan agreeable view to take of the African problem, 
forit includes not only the prospect of lighting up 
the Dark Continent, but also the prospect that those 
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book is an important contribution to African litera- 
ture. It is‘more than probable that Dr. Field or Mr. 
Brooks would have failed where Mr. Vincent has 
succeeded in showing what Africa actually is and 
what it is destined to become in its industries and 
commerce. 

An important and valuable feature of Mr. Vincent's 
work is the product of his skill as an amateur photo- 
grapher. Wherever he went his camera went with 
him, Everybody who means to write a book carries 
a camera with him as he travels, but few persons 
turn out pictures that equal those with which Mr. 


Carting Wheat, Teneriffe. 


D. Appleton and Company. 


who shall do the work will be paid well for doing it. 

The value of Mr. Vincent’s work lies in its 
completeness. It gives the reader an idea of 
what Africa is like. Mr. Vincent went into Africa 
at Morocco, and before he. stopped had gone 
down the east coast and up the west coast all the 
way to the Mediterranean, and had seen every- 
thing that one need see in order to determine what is 
being done to develop the wonderful resources of the 
continent. We must judge his book by the impres- 
sions it leaves in the mind as to the grandeur of the 
African continent and as to its present and coming 
relations with the rest of the world, In this view the 


From “ Actual Africa.” 


Vincent's book is illustrated. His pictures of native 
Africans are fine specimens of the photographic art 
and exhibit the physical characteristics of the peoples 
of which they are types far better than any previous 
collection of the same sort, His views of cities, 
scenery, plants, and flowers also are interesting and 
extremely valuable. NV. Y. Times. 


=‘ Familiar Flowers of Field and Garden”’ is the 
title of a new popular book on flowers, published by 
D. Appleton & Co. The author, Mr. F. Schuyler 
Mathews, is a botanist and artist as well as a writer, 
and his drawings therefore have a peculiar value. 
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LOTOS-TIME IN JAPAN. 

By Henry T. Finck. Illustrated. 337 pp. 
12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.57. 

This volume, by Henry T. Finck, the well-known 
traveler and musical critic, is designed to present a 
few realistic and unbiased sketches from life and 
nature, and to exhibit to the reader and possible 
tourist specimens of the every-day experiences he 
would probably have in Japan. At the present time 
interest in the people and civilization of Japan is 
almost universal, yet the first European who described 
it lived only two centuries ago, and from that time 
until about forty years ago it remained hermetically 


Glimpse of an Interior. 


Charles Scribner's Sons. 


sealed to the rest of the world. Japan still preserves 
many medizval customs, the contrast and clash 
of which with the imported elements of our Occi- 
dental civilization produce a multitude of picturesque 
phenomena that will contiuue to fascinate and tempt 
authors and artists for many yearstocome. This 
work appears to usa scholarly and brief presentation 
of the principal points in which Japanese civilization 
is superior to our own. The author believes that 
with us there is too marked a tendency to estimate 
Japanese civilization from a purely material and 
military point of view. On the other hand, there can 
be no doubt that this gifted people have as much to 
teach us in many things as we have to offer them, 
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Japanese civilization, it is claimed, is based on 
altruism ; ours on egotism. Here are some of the 
elements in their civilization in the possession of 
which Mr. Finck affirms they manifest their superiority 
over all the worJd. In cleanliness and in sincere 
appreciation of art and nature, in manners and social 
culture, contempt for the display of wealth, kindness 
to animals, patriotism, the behavior of crowds and 
criminals, the attitude of parents and children toward 
one another and in the rational enjoyment of life, 
Mr. Finck says that the Japanese are superior to 
all other nations. The volume is not devoted to 
philosophical reflections and economic and ethical 
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From “ Lotos-Time in Japan.” 


comparisons. The greater portion of it is descriptive 
of those characteristics of the country with which 
only the patient and leisurely traveler comes into 
contact. Most interesting accounts are given of 
Yokohama, its clubs, young beggars, Oriental Bowery 
life, its bund and bluff and its women. This delight- 
ful chat runs through all the really instructive chapters 
of the entertaining work, and makes it a body of 
narrative worthy of wide and careful reading. The 
book is profusely illustrated with clear and sym- 
pathetic drawings. Philadelphia Press. 


“Larry” Chittenden, author of ‘‘ Ranch Verses,’ 
has in preparation a new volume of poems. 
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OUTRE-MER. 


[IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICA. By Paul Bourget. 425 pp. 
12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.50. 

No book of this author has been so much taiked of 
beforehand, or so ardently expected, as ‘Outre- 
Mer,” and we do not suppose that its two main bodies 
of readers, American and French, will be at all dis- 
appointed. But no philosophical Englishman will 
consider it the best of M. Bourget’s books. He will, 
for example, be infinitely less pleased with it than he 
was with ‘‘ Sensations d'Italie,” a much less popular 
work. What Mr. Bourget has done is extraordinarily 
clever and brilliant, but he was not the man to be set 
to do it. 

The conditions under which the work progressed 
were, though specious, not less unfavourable to its 
perfection. These notes, by a famous Frenchman, 
on the social life of America to-day, were prepared 
to appear first of all in an enterprising New York 
journal. The result is a book which is beautifully 
written, and which, above all, gives the impression of 
being sincerely written,—a book which contains many 
brilliant flashes of intuition, many just and liberal 
opinions, and some pictures of high merit, but which, 
somehow, fails to be philosophical, and is apt to slip 
between the stools of vain conjecture and mere 
reporter's work. A great deal which will be read 
with most entertainment in ‘‘ Outre-Mer’’—the descrip- 
tion of Chicago, for instance, and the visit to the 
night-side of New York—is really fitted to appear in a 
daily newspaper, and then to be forgotten. It is very 
full and conscientious, but it is the production of a 
sublimated reporter, and there is precious little De 
Tocqueville about it. 

As befits the inquiry of a Latin psychologist, the 
question of woman takes a very prominent part in 
the investigation of M. Bourget. On this subject 
what he has to say and what he has to admit ignor- 
ance of are equally interesting. He has to confess 
himself baffled by that extraordinary outcome of 
Western civilization, the American girl, but he 
revenges himself by the notation of innumerable 
instances of her peculiarities and idiosyncrasies. On 
the whole, though she puzzles him, he is greatly 
delighted with her. 

With the West the author does not seem to have 
any personal acquaintance. He occupies nearly 
fifty pages with a ‘Confession of a Cowboy,” the 
source of which is very vaguely stated. All this, we 
must acknowledge, seems rather poor to us, and 
must have been collected at worse than second-hand. 
Those chapters on the contrary, which deal with the 
South are particularly fresh and charming. There is 
no sort of connection between the close of the 
second volume, which deals with an excursion through 
Georgia and Florida, and the rest of the book, yet no 
one will wish this species of appendix omitted. The 
author gives an exceedingly picturesque and numer- 
us picture of life in a Georgian watering-place, 
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which he calls Phillipeville, where somebody or other 
is lynched every year. M. Bourget, asin duty bound, 
tells a spirited story of a “‘lynchage.”” He describes, 
too, in his very best style, the execution of a rebel- 
lious but repentant mulatto. 

* * * Upon the whole, whether in the north or 
the south, M. Bourget has been pleased with the 
United States. He has recognized the two great 
defects ot that country: its incoherence, and _ its 
brutality. He has recognized the factitious character 
of its cultivation, the corruption of its politics, the 
general excess of its activity. He delights in three 
typical American words, and discovers puff, boom 
and d/uff at every turn. He comes back to Europe 


She was on the ground, rocking herself to and fro. 
Macmillan and Company. From “ A Lost Endeavor.” 


at last with that emotion of gratitude which every 
European feels, however warmly he has been wel- 
comed in America, and in however favourable a light 
American life has been shown to him. Yet he is 
conscious of its high virtues, its noble possibilities, 
and on the whole his picture of the great Republic, 
so carefully and modestly prepared, so conscientiously 
composed, is in a high degree a flattering and attrac- 
tive one. London Saturday Review, 


=Miss Winnie Davis’s new book, ‘“ The Veiled 
Doctor,” is in the hands of Harper & Bros. No 
date has been set for its publication. 
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A SOUTH SEA TRAGEDY. 


A Lost ENDEAvouR. By Guy Boothby, author of 
“A Bid for Lost Fortune.” With illustrations by 
Stanley L. Wood. Irisseries. 183 pp. 12mo, 57 cents; 
by mail, 66 cents. 


Stevenson’s ‘‘ Ebb Tide ”’ seemed rather a good story 
of castaway life inthe islands of the South Pacific, 
but it would not compare favorably with ‘A Lost 
Endeavour,” by the new Australian author, Guy 
Boothby, the incidents of which are drawn from the 
same field. The latter work is in no degree deficient 
in local atmosphere and sharpness of characteriza- 
tion, which were the distinguishing features of Steven- 
son’s story, and at the same time it excels in tender 
human interest and romance. ‘The self-wrecked 
English nobleman dying of consumption under the 
alias of John Garfitt, the French woman Celeste, 
fugitive from the penal settlement of New Caledonia, 
and the Padre are characters from whom it is impos- 
sible to withhold sympathy and in whose tragic hap- 
penings the reader cannot refrain from feeling a deep 
and personal concern. N. Y. World. 


MR. BONAPARTE OF CORSICA. 


By John Kendrick Bangs. Illustrated by H. W. 
McVickar. 16mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 


The Napoleonic histories that are still pouring from 
the press, to meet an apparent popular demand, 
would be very naturally suggestive of satirical treat- 
ment, even if the marvelous story of Napoleon were 
not in itself an incentive to satire. Mr. Bangs is not 
the first to treat it in this way, but comic histories, so 
called, are usually rather dreary reading. Mr. Bangs 
has shown his discretion, as a genuine humorist, in 
stopping short of burlesque. While it would be too 
much to say that his jocular view of Mr. Bonaparte 
is always very delicately or convincingly funny, it 
has the great advantage over most jokes of the sort 
in that he does substantially follow the outlines of 
actual biography, so that while the book is often 
broadly humorous it retains the character of satire, 
even the invented incidents being in some sense 
illustrative of the hero’s character. The view of 
Napoleon, of course, is that of a conscious actor from 
infancy and the exaggerated adulations of his bio- 
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graphers are not unfairly “taken off.” The general 
result is amusing, and the amusement is greatly 
increased by Mr. McVickar’s very clever drawings, 
in the manner of Caran d’Ache. 

Philadelphia Times, 


TWO WOMEN AND A FOOL, 
By H.C. Chatfield-Taylor. With pictures by C, D, 
Gibson. 232 pp. I2mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.44. 
Mr. Hobart Chatfield Chatfield-Taylor’s second novel, 
‘*Two Women and a Fool,” isa desperate bid for a 
reputation as an epigrammatist. Mr. Taylor is noth- 
ing if not epigrammatic, and even when epigram.- 
matic is usually nothing. But we should say thatthe 
author had not been well-advised in abandoning his 
pleasant narrative style of ‘‘An American Peeress” 
to venture upon new ground so dangerous. For your 
epigram must be very good indeed to be tolerable, 
and must spring from a certain breadth of view and 
ripeness of experience rarely if ever possessed by 
young writers. The story told (mostly in the epi- 
grammatic musings of its hero) by Mr. Chatfield- 
Taylor is of the slightest description. There is no 
doubt that the hero is a fool, as he himself frankly 
admits, for no one deserving a less contemptuous 
title could so long have hesitated between the two 
women—the pure one and the impure—who flit across 
the pages of the book, and through the reveries of 
the young artist who loves them both without being 
able to determine which of his two passions is the 
real thing. He is enlightened in the end, but does 
not deserve the good fortune that seemingly awaits 
him, and we trust that Dorothy gives him more than 
one bad quarter of an hour before she accepts his 
sullied devotion. Chicago Dial. 


———— 


MRS. CRAIGIE’S NOVEL. 


THE Gops, SOME MORTALS AND LORD WICKENHAM, 
By John Oliver Hobbes. With portrait. 271 pp. 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 


This is a longer and more seriously intended novel 
than the bright bundles of epigrams that have made 
Mrs. Craigie’s reputation, and the result hardly justi- 
fies the labor. It often happens that an artist who is 
able to convey a distinct impression by a few deft 
lines fails in a finished picture. Mrs. Craigie has 
elaborated one or two of her figures here, but she has 
not made them convincing, though she has succeeded 
in making the principal figure entirely revolting. The 
title is affected and meaningless. There are no gods 
and but few mortals in the story and Lord Wickenham 
is. a shadow. It is simply the story of a serious- 
minded London physician innocently led into mar- 
riage with a wanton. The doctor’s character is well 
imagined, though with superabundant analysis, but 
the woman is one of those creatures whom, whether 
they exist or not, there is no reasonable excuse for 
portraying on such a scale, even if she were made 
intelligible. What is a still more serious defect, the 
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effortis made at the cost of the wit and the rapid 
movement that were her chief distinctions. 
Philadelphia Times. 


ALITTLE SISTER TO THE WILDERNESS. 
By Lilian Bell. 267 pp. 12mo, $1.13; by mail, $1.22. 
In“ A Little Sister to the Wilderness” the reader 
will find little to remind him of ‘“‘ The Love Affairs 
of an Old Maid,” the delicate group of social silhou- 
ettes with which the author made her début a couple 
of years ago. Here we have, not the sophisticated 
society of the cities, but the primitive society 
of the Tennessee mountain regions. The 
ground is peculiarly Miss Murfree’s, but we 
think that Miss Bell has justified her right 
to join in the occupation. Description and 
characterization are both good, and the spiritual 
issues of the situation are drawn out witha 
fine sense of relative values. The dialect is 
something of a stumbling bleck, but the writer 
has a conscience (as her prefatory note upon 
this subject shows) and it would hardly be rea- 
sonable to expect phonetics of more standard 
type from her mountaineers. Of the two cen- 
tral figures, that of the heroine, felicitously 
described as a ‘‘soul-endogen,” is the more 
finely conceived, and arouses the instant sym- 
pathies of the reader. The other figure, that 
of the itinerant revivalist, we can hardly take 
as seriously as the writer would have us. The 
essential vulgarity of the whole theory of relig- 
ious practice and inculcation which he exem. 
pilfies stands in the way. A man as fine as the 
writer would have us think her hero would be 
the last in the world to lend himself to such 
proceedings. Mr. Bunner, in one of his short 
stories, has depicted for us the revivalist and 
his methods with the better art and saner 
view. But for all that, Miss Bell has told a 
story that deserves attention, and the sincerity 
of her workmanship is undoubted. For this, 
one may easily pardon some careless phrases, 
a few defective articulations, and the undue 
exaltation of a type of character that cannot 
be called admirable. Chicago Dial. 


ON THE CARS AND OFF: 


BEING THE JOURNAL OF A PILGRIMAGE ALONG THE 
QUEEN’s HIGHWAY TO THE EAST, FROM HALIFAX, IN 
Nova Scotia, TO VICTORIA, IN VANCOUVER’S ISLAND. 
By Douglas Sladen, author of “ The Japs at Home,” 
etc. With nineteen collotype plates, and eighty-seven 
illustrations intext. 447 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $4.50; 
by mail, $4.79. 

Mr. Douglas Sladen’s travels in British North America 
are both amusing and interesting. He is a capital 
traveller, always in high spirits, ready and anxious to 
admire, and making the best of everything. He 
must have been a genial and accommodating fellow- 
traveller. He tells us that his work : 
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‘does not pretend to be a historical, or statistical, or, in any 
way, an authoritative book. It is simply designed to show 
the British and American reader what a beautiful, romantic, 
easy, and interesting country Canada is to visit, and how full 
of promise in her future.” 
This it does most effectively. But the author is 
unnecessarily modest in his disclaimer: what he 
gives us of the history of Canada is good, and his 
statistics are generally of value. 

Mr. Sladen’s admiration for Canada is unbounded. 
He compares it favourably with other parts of the 
world : 


Copyright, 1895, by Harper & Brothers, 
‘We simply lay down on our arms and slid.” 


‘¢ From one end to the other the scenery of mountain or 
prairie, forest, lake, and river, is magnificent. From one 
end to the other there is shooting and fishing that cannot be 
surpassed. Canada is Scotland on the scale of a continent, 
and with the summer and autumn climate of an earthly 
Paradise. In winter it is, in its frozen East, a land of sun- 
shine and blue skies, and the cold never passes the battle- 
mented rampart of the Rocky Mountains,’’ 


Perhaps his admiration sometimes carries him away, 
and he is not free from exaggeration, as when he calls 
the great glacier of the Selkirks the largest in the 
world. Quebec is undoubtedly the most picturesque 
town in North America, though its picturesqueness 
is much diminished by the wanton destruction of 
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its gates, whereby America has lost, according to 
Mr, Sladen, her principal architectural curiosities ; 
nor has any subsequent increase in the business of 
Quebec in any way warranted this act of vandalism. 
The book is profusely and on the whole extremely 
well illustrated, and begins with a charming letter 
from Lord Dufferin and Ava in reply to Mr. Sladen’s 
dedication to him. We have only one fault to find, 
and that is the physical weight of the book itself; no 
one who takes it up in an idle moment can hold it 
long. London Academy. 
THE STORY OF SONNY SAHIB. 

By Mrs. Everard Cotes (Sara Jeannette Duncan), 
author of “A Social Departure,” “ An American Girl 


in London,” “ Vernon’s Aunt,” “A Daughter of To- 
day,” etc. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 


Mrs. Cotes’s East Indian tales have almost as much 
of the Oriental spirit and color as Kipling’s. This is 


“ Pris’ner, sir!” 
From ‘‘ The Story of Sonny Sahib.”’ 
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a particularly good one, involving a curious study of 
the development of a child’s nature under extraordi- 
nary influences. He is born in a hut at Cawnpore 
during Nana Sahib’s rebellion. His mother dies, 
All the other white folks are slaughtered. Tooni, his 
ayah, and her husband take the baby far away, to 
Rubbulgurh, in Chita, and bring him up as their own, 
He is admired and respected by the bare little Orien- 
tals with whom he mingles, and he learns their lan- 
guage, and knows no English, except three good 
words, ‘‘bruss’’ and ‘‘ wass”’ and “‘isstockin.’” 

He is leader in all the games, but he cannot inter- 
est his companions in some of the sports that are his 
by inheritance, such as bird-nesting and playing sol- 
dier. After a time the Maharajah sends for him, and 
then he is installed at the palace as play-fellow toa 
Prince. He grows to be a fine, manly lad, witha 
keen sense of honor and a quick wit, and he has 

some very interesting experiences, 
before the English Captain Sahib, his 
father, discovers him. The story is 
excellently told, with simple humor 
and pathos, and it will be read with 
pleasure alike by old and young. 
N. Y. Times. 


NOTES. 


=''French Men and Manners” is the title 
of another volume of reminiscences collated 
by Mr. Albert D. Vandam. 

==It is said that the author of “ Trilby” will 
come to America to settle the disputes over 
copyrights and the rights to dramatize his novel 
claimed by rival play-producers. 


=Dr. Thomas G. Morton, assisted by Dr. 

~ Frank Woodbury, has written an interesting 

‘History of the Pennsylvania Hospital.” 

It is published in a handsome octavo volume 
by the Times Printing House, Philadelphia. 

=Mr. John Lane, who has recently been 

in America, will follow up his Keynote Series, 

with another which will open with a novel 

called ‘‘Consummation,” from the pen of a 
lady who styles herself ‘ Victoria Cross.” 


=Mr. Robert Bridges (‘the Droch” of Life) 

is about to bring out, under the title of ‘“ Sup- 
pressed Chapters,’’ a volume of literary criti- 
cism. It will deal with the authors of the day— 
Du Maurier, Crawford, Kipling, Hardy and Meredith. 


=The Bookman's paragrapher says: It is rumored 
in literary circles—we give the story with all reserve— 
that the author of the clever satire just published by 
Roberts Brothers, ‘‘ The Curse of Intellect,” is Lady 
Gwendolen Cecil, the daughter of the Marquis of 
Salisbury. Lady Gwendolen has written some clever 
tales, notably a ghost story which appeared in Béach- 
qwood's a few months ago. 
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=The new volume in Messrs. Wells, Gardner, 
Darton & Co.’s (London) “‘ National Churches” series 
will be ‘‘ The History of the Church in America,” by 
Dr. Leighton Coleman, Bishop of Delaware. It will be 
published simultaneously in England and America. 
London Academy. 


=Captain A. T. Mahan contemplates writing a 
“Life of Nelson,” and he collected material for the 
same while cruising recently in the warship Chicago. 
Captain Mahan is also writing a fourth and conclud- 
ing volume of his intensely interesting work on sea 
power. 


= ‘On the Point” is the title of a summer novel 
by Nathan Haskell Dole, giving a picture of New 
England life. The interest of the story hangs 
on the playful touch of satire and agreeable humor 
with which Mr. Dole has already made us acquainted. 
It will be illustrated. 

=D. Appleton & Company will publish in book 
form, Anthony Hope’s ‘“‘ Chronicles of Count Anto- 
nio,” which has been appearing serially. Anthony 
Hope has written a series of four story-telling dia- 
logues which he calls ‘‘ Bad Matches.’’ They are 
said to be particularly witty. 


=Alison McLean, the author of ‘‘ Quiet Stories 
from an Old Woman’s Garden” and “ By a Way She 
Knew Not,” is to publish through Frederick Warne 
and Company, a new book of short stories to be 
called ‘‘ Paul Heriot’s Pictures.” ‘‘ Quiet Stories,” a 
recent publication, is in its second edition. 


=A novel from a new writer, Mr. H. A. Hinkson, 
is announced. Its title is ‘‘ Golden Lads and Girls,’’ 
and its scene is laid in western Ireland. Mr. Hink- 
son is the husband of the well-known writer, Kath- 
erine Tynan Hinkson, who herself publishes this 
spring a novel called ‘‘ The Way of a Maid.” 


=A tenth edition has been issued of Hall Caine’s 
“‘Manxman,”’ and the demand as yet shows no signs 
of abating. The publishers, the Messrs. Appleton, 
have had prepared a large portrait of the author, 
for which there should be an active demand from 
among the thousands of readers he has made. 


= Frederick Warne & Co. have in preparation for 
early publication a new series of popular biographies, 
“Public Men of To-day, an International Series,” 
the first volume of which will be ‘‘ LiHung Chang,” 
by Prof. Robt. K. Douglas. This will be fullowed by 
“Rt. Hon. Cecil Rhodes,” by Edward Dicey, C. B. 


=Mr. Charles G. D. Roberts, late Professor at 
King’s College, Windsor, Nova Scotia, and the best 
known of our Canadian poets, has resigned his chair 
and intends to make his home in the United States. 
He had a generous reception in Boston circles a few 
days ago, and, later, in New York. Bookman. 


=Mr. W. H. Mallock, whose “ Heart of Life’’ is 
announced, is a nephew of the late James Anthony 
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Froude. His father was the Squire of Cockington, 
just outside Torquay. He first made his mark, when 
twenty-two years old, by taking the Newdigate Prize 
poem while he was an undergraduate at Balliol in 
1871. Critic. 

= Mrs. Belle C. Greene has written a story called 
“The Hobbledehoy,’’ which is said by an expert 
judge of boys’ stories to achieve the difficult task 
of drawing the boy as he moves, lives and has his 
awkward being when he is passing into young man- 
hood. The Lothrop Publishing Company will issue 
the book. 

=A collection of the stories of Mary Tappan 
Wright, which have been appearing in Scribner's 
Magazine, has been published under the title ‘“‘A 
Truce and Other Stories.”” Mrs. Wright is the wife 
of Professor John H. Wright, of Harvard, who is him- 
self engaged on the translation and revision of an 
important work. 

=Under the title of ‘‘A Colonial Wooing,” J. B. 
Lippincott Company issue a novel by Dr. C. C. 
Abbott, the writer of popular books on natural his- 
tory. The story is founded on documents pertaining 
to the settlement of Crosswick’s Creek, in Burlington 
County, N. J., in 1695. Dr. Abbott has chosen for 
his heroine his great-great- grandmother. 

=Mr. William Heineman, London, will publish in 
the course of this spring, ‘‘ The Land of the Muskeg,” 
by Mr. H. Somers Somerset, being the record of a 
sporting expedition into the interior of the Hudson 
Bay Company’s territory, and through Alberta, 
Athabasca, and British Columbia. It will be illus- 
trated with maps and over one hundred engravings. 

=D. Appleton & Co. will issue a pocket as well as 
a library edition of ‘‘ Handbook of Birds of Eastern 
North America,” by Frank M. Chapman, of the 
American Museum of Ornithology. This book, which 
is most profusely illustrated with pictures from Nature, 
contains keys to the species and descriptions of the 
plumage, nests, etc., of all birds found east of the 
Mississippi, and most of those in the extreme West. 

=Mr. R. Isayama, military artist of the clan Buzen 
(inhabiting one of the southern provinces of Japan), 
is now engaged on the illustrations for a book 
entitled ‘‘ Advance Japan, a Nation thoroughly in 
Earnest,” to be published by Messrs. W.H. Allen 
& Co., from the pen of Mr. J. Morris, who was for 
fifteen years connected with the Board of Works, 
Tokio. London Publishers’ Circular. 

=Queen Victoria is said to be elaborating a scheme 
for establishing a ‘literary order of merit for the 
recognition of those who, as journalists and writers 
of books, have done good work.” There are to be 
three grades, as in most other orders—the first con- 
sisting of twenty-four Knights of the Grand Cross, 
the second of one hundred Knights Commanders, 
and the third of two hundred and fifty Companions. 

The Bookman, 
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=The first volume of ‘The Climates and Baths 
of Great Britain’ will be published by Messrs Mac- 
millan & Co. some time during June. The work 
consists of the report of a committee appointed a 
few years ago by the Royal Medical and Chirugical 
Society to investigate the British climate in its medi- 
cal aspects and the therapeutic uses of our mineral 
springs. A preface is contributed by a number of 
well-known spcialists. 


=Walter Besant has been engaged on a history of 
London for six-and-twenty years, and has collected 
no fewer than six hundred works on the subject. He 
is just now beginning to see the end of his labors. 
He has recently collected for a volume some of his 
essays on social topics, the proposed title of the book 
being: “As We Are: As We May Be.” Some of 
the papers were written many years ago for the 
British Quarterly Review. Current Literature. 


=Henry Holt & Co. publish in their Buckram 
Series ‘‘Tenement Tales of New York,” by J. W. 
Sullivan, which will make an interesting companion 
to Henry W. Nevinson’s ‘‘ Slum Stories of London,” 
with which Mr. Sullivan’s book will be uniform. The 
author has lived on terms of close intimacy with our 
New York poor, and draws a rather brighter and 
more favorable picture of them than Mr, Nevinson 
does of the humble Londoners. /udlishers’ Weekly. 


=“A Descriptive Catalogue of some Posters, 
chiefly American, in the collection of Chas. Knowles 
Bolton, with biographical notes and a bibliography,” 
has been issued by Winthrop B. Jones, 166 Congress 
Street, Boston. Mr. Bolton, who is librarian of the 
Brookline (Mass.) Public Library, gives in this cata- 
logue a list of examples from some fifty of the leading 
‘‘poster artists’ of the day. The catalogue is an 

attractive little pamphlet of sixteen pages. 
Publishers’ Weekly, 


=Messrs. Macmillan & Company will publish 
‘Mother and Daughter: an Uncompleted Sonnet- 
Sequence,” by the late Mrs. Augusta Webster. To 
the little volume will be prefixed an introductory note 
by Mr. William Michael Rossetti, in which he again 
claims for Mrs. Webster, as he has already done in 
his introduction to the “ Tiberius” of Francis Adams, 
that her drama, ‘“‘ The Sentence,” is taken singly, the 
very highest point of atttainment of any British 
poetess. London Atheneum, 


= The first white foreigner who lived inside Old 
Japan, and who entered Yeddo as an accredited envoy, 
was Townsend Morris, American Consul-General 
and Minister Resident. He negotiated the first treaty 
securing foreign trade and residence. His journals, 
which reveal many things strange and curious in the 
Japan of 1856-1862, are to be published by Messrs. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. The editor is Mr. W. Elliot 
Griffis, author of works on Japan and Corea, who 
also furnishes a biography. London Academy. 
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= Miss Anne Isabella Thackeray (Mrs. Richmond 
Ritchie) was born in Albion Street, London. Some 
years of her childhood were spent in Paris, but the 
greater part of her life has been passed in Kensing- 
ton, London. After her sister’s death she lived with her 
brother in Hyde Park Gate, where she was married, 
For the last ten years she has lived at Wimbledon, 
where The End House has just been built for her, 
Her first work, ‘‘The Story of Elizabeth,” was pub- 
lished in 1863, and was at once successful. This 
was followed in 1869, by ‘‘ To Esther, and Other 
Sketches”’; ‘‘ The Village of the Cliff in 1865,” and 
“Old Kensington in 1869." The works by which 
she is best known are: ‘“ Toilers and Spinners,” 
‘*Miss Angel,” ‘‘ Madame de Sevigné,”’ ‘‘ Tennyson, 
Ruskin and Browning,” and ‘' Chapters from some 
Unwritten Memoirs,”’ recently published by the 
Messrs. Harper. Bookman, 


==Mr. Ruskin has often been heard to tell this story 
about the author of ‘‘ The Idyls of the King;" “ An 
intimate friend of the poet set himself to find out all 
the rules of Tennyson's versification, and collected 
together from his verses an immense number of laws 
and examples, ‘ Look here,’ said he, ‘what wonderful 
laws you observe!’ ‘It’s all true,’ replied the poet, 
‘I do observe them, but I never knew it.’” That 
Tennyson ‘‘ was always asking questions of every 
one he met”’ is the statement of Sir George Grove. 
He adds concerning the poet that “‘ he’d take up a bit 
of moss or stone. ‘ Now, look here,’ he would say, 
‘ you know all about it, Just tell me.’ I didn’t know; 
but he was constantly learning, I asked him a ques- 
tion ; I wanted to know the difference between a cow- 
slip and an oxlip. ‘Oh don’t you know the differ- 
ence?’ he said. ‘Come out and see!’’ And then 
he showed me that the cowslip flowers looked down- 
wards and the flowers of an oxlip looked to the sky.” 
Exchange. 


=John Bloundelle-Burton, the romancer of “ The 
Hispaniola Plate,” is a comparatively new novelist, 
although his story of ‘‘The Desert Ship” caused a 
stir in London a short time ago. His first long story 
was entitled ‘‘ The Silent Shore,” and after that “ His 
Own Enemy.” ‘The Hispaniola Plate,” Mr. Bur- 
ton’s last and strongest book, is a semi-historical 
story. The scene is laid in the West Indies. The 
two principal characters belong to the Royal Navy— 
one living in Cromwell’s, Charles II’s and James II's 
reigns ; the other in the present day; and the way in 
which the two periods are blended into the one book 
exhibits masterly skill. Mr. Burton is a passionate 
lover of the sea. Descended from a line of ancestors 
that acquired fame in the British Navy—his grand- 
father, Lieutenant Jermy, was a noted old commander 
of English ships, and participated in the battle of New 
Orleans, in 1814—he has in his blood a taste for the 
salt sea-wave, and this gives his stories their breezy- 
out-of-door atmosphere. Philadelphia Record. 
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=Announcement is made of an entirely new 
translation into English of the ‘‘ Romances of Victor 
Hugo,” in twenty-eight volumes—the only complete 
and unabridged edition—illustrated with over 500 
etchings after well-known French painters, and 70 
large etchings in a portfolio, printed on Japanese 
vellum. The ‘‘ Romances” will be issued in chro- 
nological order, commencing with Hugo's first work, 
“Hans of Iceland”’ (1823), in two volumes, and fol- 
lowed by “‘ Bug Jargal,’’? in one volume; ‘‘ Last Day 
of a Condemned” and ‘‘ Claude Gueux,” in one 
volume; ‘‘ Notre Dame of Paris,” in four volumes ; 
“The Miserables,’’ in ten volumes; ‘‘ Toilers of the 
Sea,” in four volumes ; ‘‘ The Laughing Man,” in four 
volumes, and ‘“ Ninety-Three,” in two volumes. 
Besides the Holland paper edition, limited to one 
thousand copies, there is to be a Japanese vellum 
edition of one hundred copies only. Mr. Nichols 
will also shortly have ready, uniform with the ‘“ Ro- 
mances,”’ and now for the first time fully translated 
into English, the ‘“‘ Dramas of Victor Hugo,’’ in ten 
volumes, illustrated with etchings, besides two vol- 
umes of selections of Hugo’s poems, which in the 
Edition Nationale are issued in fifteen large quarto 
volumes. Exchange. 


ASKED AND ANSWERED. 


Mrs. Kent Jarvis writes in answer to Carrie E. Smith, in 
January Book News.:—The author of “The Gray Forest 
Eagle,’ was Alfred Billings Street, (1811-1881), a lawyer 
and for many years State Librarian at Albany, N. Y. 


W. I. R.:— 

“Margaret and her Bridesmaids” and “The Queen of 
the County,” by Jla. Stretton, are found under date of 1876 
on the list of A, K. Loring, Boston. 


Webster’s Dictionary gives‘ preference to the historical 
spelling: Stuart. 


S. E. P. :-— 


Copies of the lyric by Thomas. Bailey ,Aldrich,. containing , 


the lines quoted, are received from L. H. Dielman, Gordon 
Chambers and Miss M. E. J. It is known as Lyric XXIX, 
and is to be found in a little volume entitled “ XXX VI°*Lyrics 
and XII Sonnets,” selected from “ Cloth of Gold and Flower 
and Thorn,” and published by Houghton, Mifflin & Com- 
pany, for the Holiday Season of 1881: 


“ Ah, sad are they who know not love, 
But far from passion’s tears and smiles 
Drift down a moonless sea beyond 
The silvery coast of fairy isles, 


“‘ And sadder they whose longing lips 
Kiss empty air and never touch 
The dear warm mouth of those they love, 
Wasting, waiting, suffering much. 


“* But clear as amber, fine as musk, 
Is life to those who pilgrim-wise 
Move hand-in hand from dawn to dusk— 
Each morning nearer paradise. 
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“‘ Oh, not for them shall angels pray, 
They stand in everlasting light ; 
They walk in Allah’s smiles by day 
And nestle in his heart by night.’’ 


J. E.C.—An extended notice of Zhe Yellow Book appeared 
in June ’94 Book News. Menry Harland is the editor, 
and the publishers of the American edition Messrs, Cope- 
land & Day, Boston. 


B.—Following are the two verses requested : 


ON THE FLY-LEAF OF ‘“* MANON LESCAUT.’’ 
To you whose temperate pulses flow 
With measured beat serene and slow, 
The even tenor of whose way 
Is undisturbed by passion’s sway, 

This tale of wayward love may seem 
The record of a fevered dream. 
And yet, we too have that within 
To make us what our kind have been. 
A lure more strong, a wish more faint, 
Makes one a monster, one a saint; 
And even love, by difference nice 
Becomes a virtue or a vice. 
The briar, that o’er the garden wall 
Trails its sweet blossoms till they fall 
Across the dusty road, and then 
Are trodden under foot of men, 
Is sister to the decorous rose 
Within the garden’s well-kept close, 
Whose pinioned branches may not roam 
Out and beyond their latticed home. 
There’s many a life of sweet content 
Whose virtue is environment. 
They erred, they fell; and yet, ’tis true, 
They hold the mirror up to you. 

Walter Learned, in Book Mart. 


MARIE BASHKIRTSEFF TO FAME, 
“Oh call my name! ; 
While I am waiting, the elusive years 

Melt into ether of eternity. 

Oh call my name! 

And-hope, is.pale and sweet and luring dreams 

Are mocking with their frail and fleeting poems. 

Oh call my name! 

I’ve housed me with the great ones of the earth, 
And speak their tongue and know their blood is mine. 
With their great names familiar to thy lips, 

Oh link my name! 

I’ve piped, but no one dances to my notes ; 

I’ve sung, but no one answers to my strain, 

No heart has felt the beating of my heart, 

No ear has heard the cries that rend my soul. 

My song that rose triumphant to the stars 

And bore my speechless longings on its wings— 

The mad wild throbbing song of nature’s child-- 
That song is still and hushed for evermore ! 

The softest, sweetest of harmonious sounds— 

The flash of rain, the purring words of love, 

The rich, low melodies of trees and brooks— 


They too are gone and left me quite alone! 


My ear is dulled to every voice but thine. 
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Oh call my name! 
The hand held high for thy bright shining gift 
Is trembling, pale and thin with ardent reach. 
Hold it not back; the light of other worlds 
Is shining through its mortal filaments, 
Oh call my name! 
Oh haste! I hear another call my name; 
To leave this splendid struggle just begun— 
Life beautiful with hope and youth divine, 
Quick! quick! my name!” 

* * * * * 
The stern lips opened to pronounce her name, 
But death who tarries not, stayed not for fame! 

Ldwin Royle in Cosmopolitan. 


OBITUARY. 


GusTAV FREYTAG, the German writer, died in Wiesbaden 
on Tuesday, April 30. He was born July 13, 1816, in 
Kreuzberg, Silesia, and came of a very old German family of 
high social position, In his veins ran also traces of Hebrew, 
Polish and Russian blood. From early youth he displayed 
studious and literary habits, graduating successively before 
he had reached his twenty-fifth year from the Royal High 
School of Kreuzberg and the Universities of Breslau and 
Berlin. Since 1879 Wiesbaden had been his home 

Freytag was one of the most versatile and prolific writers 
of modern Germany. His poems and prose writings began 
to appear in 1834, and have continously adorned the columns 
of the German press ever since. In 1835 he wrote his first 
play, which was so well received by the public as to bring 
him immediately into popular favor. From 1835 to 1848 he 
was a voluminous writer, producing poems, dramas, scientific 
studies, art criticisms, book reviews and short stories, In 
June of the latter year a complete edition of his works was 
published in Leipsic. They then already amounted to five 
volumes, and he has since trebled that number. Of his 
novels, “ Soll und Haben” had reached its twenty-eighth 
edition in 1883, and his “ Verlorene Handschrift ” the thir- 
teenth, apart from translations into most European languages. 
Of his plays, “ Die Journalisten” is the most popular. In 
1863 he wrote a book on “ The Technique of the Drama,” 
which has recently been translated into English. His largest 
work is entitled ‘“‘ Die Ahnen,” and consists of six volumes 
of historic tales, in which German conditions during the past 
are vividly picturea. Freytag was a thorough scholar, and 
wrote a clear though somewhat diffuse style. 

N. Y. Post. 


Joy. 


List ! her feet are at your door; 

Her sandals shine with evening dew; 
How late she is! but now, once more, 

She turns her radiant eyes on you. 
For long delay she makes amend; 

Rare scarlet blooms around you fall, 
And glad new songs to Heaven ascend, 

For earth is glorious, after all ! 

From “ Zhe Treasures of Kurium,” 
by Ellen M. H. Gates. 
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HISTORY. 


A History of the Society of Friends in America, 
By Prof. Allen C. Thomas, A.M., and Richard H, 
Thomas, M.D. American Church History. 309 pp, 
Indexed. 12mo, 80 cents; by mail, go cents. 


A Popular History of the Reformation and Modern 
Protestantism. By the late G. T. Bettany, M.A, 
B. Sc., author of ‘“* The World’s Religions,” etc. With 
many illustrations. 512 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $1.50; 
by mail, $1.74. 

The last work of Mr. George T. Bettany, who has written 
a number of “science primers ’’ and a large profusely illus. 
trated geographical compilation “‘ World’s Inhabitants ”’ and 
another compilation the “ World’s Religions.’ This is a 
ready, rapid compilation from good sources, profusely illus- 
trated from the Protestant standpoint, and not burdened by 
the critical spirit, but seeking to be fair and impartial. 

An Unrecorded Chapter of the Indian Mutiny. 
Being the Personal Reminiscences of Reginald G. 
Wilberforce. Compiled from a Diary and Letters writ- 
ten on the spot. With illustrations. Second edition. 
234 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $2.25; by mail, $2.37. 

The personal diaries of the events of the Indian Mutiny, 
now removed from us by a period of nearly forty years, must 
be looked upon as the salt which flavours the bare historic 
record. This is eminently the case with the book before us, 
Not only does it record the adventures, many of them very 
striking, of the author himself; not only does it take us 
march by march with his regiment, the Fifty-second Light 
Infantry, from the moment when the outburst of Mutiny 
roused it from its cantonment at Sialkot, and it became the 
main strength of a movable column which was destined to 
repress the revolted native regiments in the Panjab, and 
ultimately to join the besieging army before Delhi; but it 
also gives us a clear insight into the characters of many 
famous personalities of whom the world possesses but a 
scanty knowledge. It is a most interesting book ; and the 
reader will have the consciousness that every incident related 
in it is true. London Saturday Review. 


English Seamen in the Sixteenth Century. 
Lectures delivered at Oxford Easter Terms, 1893-4. 

By James Anthony Froude, author of “ History of 
England, from the Fall of Wolsey to the Death of 
Elizabeth,” etc. 228 pp. 12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.49. 

It will be remembered that the late Anthony Froude was 
appointed not long before his death Regius Professor of 
Modern History in the University of Oxford. During the 
Easter terms of the years 1893-4, he delivered nine lectures, 
which are now published in book form under the title 
“ English Seamen inthe Sixteenth Century.” After a pre- 
liminary discussion of the relation of English maritime enter- 
prise to the Reformation, Mr. Froude depicted the careers 
of Hawkins and Drake, described the great English expedi- 
tion to the West Indies and the English attack on Cadiz, and 
closed the series of lectures with an account of the sailing 
of the Spanish Armada, and of its defeat. The first of the 
two lectures on Hawkins is peculiarly interesting, because 
few people are aware that this man, whose name has become 
a synonyme for privateersman, was naturally of strongly 
Philistine proclivities, and was literally driven into a free- 
booter’s career. * * * Norshould it be forgotten that, 
in that eventful voyage which began the memorable series of 
English naval fights against the Spaniards, Hawkins was 
accompanied by a young relation, Francis Drake, who was 
destined to play a part in England’s history even more illus- 
trious than his own. N. Y. Sun. 
Historic Doubts Relative to Napoleon Buonaparte. 
By Richard Whately, D.D, author of “ Elements of 
Logic,” etc. 88 pp. 12mo, 57 cents; by mail, 63 cents. 
This work first appeared in the year 1819 and it attracted 
wide and serious attention. Its purpose is to show that the 
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arguments employed to disprove the historic Christ may be 
used to disprove the existence of any conspicuous figure in 
human annals. We are all more or less disturbed by the 
difficulty of determining what tobelieve. The distinguished 
author endeavored to frame some canons which may furnish 
a standard for determining what evidence is to be received 
by a sound system of logic. Philadelphia Press. 


Napoleon Bonaparte’s First Campaign. With com- 
ments and maps. By Herbert H. Sargent. 231 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

For the general reader Lieutenant Sargent’s book is of 
interest, because it views war from a position never occupied 
by the historian, and because it pictures Napoleon the soldier 
rather than Napoleon the conqueror. For one engaged in 
or entering upon the military profession the book cannot fail 
to be of practical value. The day of wars, unfortunately, is 
not yet passed. Within the past few months a people that 
had risen from barbarism to civilization without attracting 
more than casual attention from the rest of the world, has 
won instant recognition as an equal in rights and almost an 
equal in power to the most advanced nations, simply by 
attacking for reasons not much better than none, a peaceful 
neighbor to whom they were under deep obligations in many 
ways, and by seizing, with some incidental bloodshed, one 
after another of that neighbor’s cities. The lesson is an 
impressive one as to the necessity of preparation for possible 
attack, and as to the value, for reasons other than defensive, 
of accurate and scientific military knowledge. This book 
emphasizes that lesson and supplies something of that knowl- 
edge. N.Y. Times. 


Secret Memoirs of the Royal Family of France 
during the Revolution, With Original and Authen- 
tic Anecodotes of Contemporary Sovereigns, and other 
Distinguished Personages of that Eventful Period. 
Published from the Journal, Letters and Conversations of 
the Princess Lamballe, by a Lady of Rank. Witha 
portrait and Cipher of the Secret Correspondence of 
Marie Antoinette. Intwovolumes. 307, 332 pp. 8vo, 
$10.00; by mail, $10.30. 

This is a republication of a book of 1826, which is to be 
found in the British Museum, and which has been frequently 
quoted in histories. It is readable, but, at the same time, 
would have been more interesting to those who are likely to 
purchase it if, in addition to the singular foot-notes of 1826, 
modern annotations had been added to explain many matters 
which were familiar at the time of the writing of the original, 
but are forgotten now. There is also a good deal of odd 
spelling and of distortion of names, which was in the style 
of the days when the first edition of the book came out, but 
which might, perhaps, with wisdom have been corrected ; 
for example, the suppression of the particule upon the title- 
page and in large parts of the book. London Atheneum. 


Stories of Columbia. By Will H. Glascock. Illustrated. 
196 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 87 cents. 

“Stories of Columbia,’’ is a captivating volume of stories 
for boys and girls covering the great field of early discovery, 
Indian life in the forest and on the plain, the Pilgrim fathers 
and the achievements of our navy. Philadelphia Press. 


The Making of the Nation. 1783-1817. By Francis 
A. Walker, Ph. D., LL. D. With maps and appendices. 
The American History series. 314 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 

This is an admirable book, and one for which there was 
ample room. Gen. Walker’s book must commend itself to 
the general reader, as well as to the student of history, be- 
cause of the interesting period in the Nation’s life that he 
has selected to write of, and the manner in which he has 
written. The Nation as now existing was not thought of by 
those who, as colonists, resisted what they rightfully regarded 
4S unconstitutional and oppressive taxation, revolted, suc- 
ceeded, and formed a Continental Congress. The most provi- 
dential circumstance in connection with the making of the 
Nation was that at the outset there was no one who ques- 
tioned the propriety of placing Washington at its head and 
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continuing him there until the infant Government had‘grown 
sufficiently and obtained an abundance of strength to indicate 
the immense advantage that it was ever to be to the people 
of the various States. From 1783 to 1817 might be termed 
the romantic period in the Nation’s life, and Gen, Walker’s 
description of its perils and successes, free from the discour- 
aging, petty details that one has to labor with to remember 
in reading most histories, yet complete in all that is necessary 
to give a conclusive and thorough knowledge of what our 
forefathers performed to produce that which has grown to 
such vast proportions, retains the reader’s interest until, when 
the end of the volume is reached, he lays it down with a 
regret that its author had not continued it for at least two or 
three decades more. We must say in conelusion, as we said 
at the beginning, this is an admirable book. MV. Y. Times. 


The Tragedy of Fotheringay. Founded on the Jour- 
nal of DL. Bourgoing, Physician to Mary Queen of 
Scots, and on unpublished MS. documents, By the 
Hon. Mrs. Maxwell Scott. Illustrated. 272 pp. 8vo, 
$4.50; by mail, $4.67. 

The Tragedy of Fotheringay is, of course, the execution 
of Mary Queen of Scots, and the whole terrible history of it 
is set forth here in a most fascinating and striking fashion. 
“ Writers of every opinion,” it is well said, “ have taken as 
their theme the life and death of Mary Stuart, and it would 
now seem as if nothing further could be written on the sub- 
ject, fascinating though it has proved. Fresh historical 
matter bringing new evidence, however, comes to light now 
and then, and the publication in France some years ago of such 
testimony is our excuse for adding a short chapter to the his- 
tory of Queen Mary.’’ The “ chapter’’—which, as may be 
gathered from the title, deals with the last days and death of 
the unhappy Queen—is full of pathetic interest. The exe- 
cution of Mary will always remain a blot upon the fame of 
Elizabeth, except in the eyes of the most bigoted partisans. 
Many readers will find it difficult to read Mrs. Maxwell 
Scott’s chapter of history with dry eyes. The testimony of 
eye-witnesses is largely given to show the attitude of the 
Queen towards her Church and her judges, and in proof of 
the heroism with which she met death. ‘At the foot of 
Queen’s Mary’s tomb,” says the author, “we lay this small 
tribute to her memory.” London Publishers’ Circular. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


An Aide-De.Camp of Napoleon. Memoirs of General 
Count de Ségur of the French Academy. 1800-1812, 
Revised by his Grandson, Count Louis De Ségur. 
Translated by H. A. Patchett-Martin. With a portrait. 
440 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.68. 

The memoirs of the Count de Ségur are extremely inter- 
esting, as is well known to all students of the Napoleonic 
period. The translation is readable and fairly free from 
French idioms; but it contains some words and phrases 
which might have been improved. For example, we do not 
speak of the “consecration”’ of Napoleon or of the “ con- 
secration”’ of the French kings at Rheims, but of the coro- 
nation, although “consecration ”’ is the literal translation of 
the French word. We say Corujia or Corunna, but Mrs. 
Patchett-Martin everywhere says Corogne. Ségur, on the 
whole, was fairly truthful, and he was mixed up in so many 
events of the moment that it is always pleasant to have his 
own account of transactions, even where historical truth has 
already been reached with regard to them. There are a few 
anachronisms in the work, as, for instance, the statement that 
“a gas lamp” had been erected in the Avenue Marigny 
before the French Revolution. London Atheneum. 


Furst Bismarck und die Windererrichtung des 
Deutschen Reiches. Von Max Friedrich. 268 pp. 
Illustrated. 20 cents; by mail, 31 cents, 

Not only every German, but every person who speaks 
German, should read this book, which deals of the work of 
the “ Iron Chancellor.’ As a biography it is attractive; as 
a historical work of reference it will prove of value to the 
student. Philadelphia Press, 
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General Sheridan. By General Henry E. Davies. 
With portrait and maps. Great Commanders series. 
332 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1 23. 

The author (1837-1895), a son of Judge Davies, was 
colonel of Second New York Cavalry and brigadier of 
cavalry under Sheridan at twenty-six. The work is written 
with careful reference to the published record, and with fuli 
personal knowledge of Sheridan’s later campaigns. There 
are six excellent maps. 


John Dalton and the Rise of Modern Chemistry. 
By Sir Henry E. Roscoe, D. C. L., LL. D., F. R.S. 
With a portrait. The Century Science series. 216 pp, 
Indexed. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.01. 

Dalton was the founder of modern chemistry and of the 
atomic theory, and the discoverer of the laws of chemical- 
combining proportions. He gave to the world the final and 
satisfactory proof of the great principle, long surmised and 
ofien dwelt upon indeed, that in every kind of chemical 
change no loss of matter occurs. Before his discovery of 
the laws of chemical combination and without his atomic 
theory to explain those laws, chemistry as an exact science 
did not exist, because, although many facts were known, the 
relation between them was unknown. Thus, before Dalton’s 
time, although a chemist might predicate the kind of action 
which occurs when two chemical substances are brought 
together, no one could calculate with precision how much of 
each ingredient is required to build up thenew body. After 
Dalton’s work, however, such a calculation became easy and 
certain; hence he may truly be said to be the founder of 
modern chemistry. The biographer of a great scientist very 
often has little more to do than to chronicle those quiet 
researches for which his name stands. In many respects, 
Dalton’s life was no exception to this rule. The greater 
portion of his laborious life was passed in working and 
teaching in a more or less humble way in a provincial town. 
Yet, the story is a fascinating one, for Dalton’s character 
was an unusually interesting one, original, lovable and 
pervaded by that constant earnestness which results from the 
consciousness of a special mission to mankind. 

Philadelphia Press. 


Julian, Philosopher and Emperor, and the Last 
Struggle of Paganism against Christianity. 
By Alice Gardner, author of “ Synesius of Cyrene.” 
With illustrations and maps. Heroes of the Nations. 
364 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.26. 

See review. 

Letters of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. . Edited by 
Ernest Hartley Coleridge. In two volumes. Illustrated. 
444-813 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $4.50; by mail, $4.96. 

See review. 

Life of ‘Adam. Smith. . By John Rae. 449 pp. Indexed. 
8vo, $3.60; by mail, $3.80. 

Many lives of Adam Smith have been written, since, that 

. philosopher’ passed’ away iri 1790; but this is the first that 

leaves the reader with any sense of completeness, When 

we reach the last page, we feel that we have been brought 
by this biographer, as nearly as may be, to the end of attain- 
able knowledge on the subject. A stray letter may yet be 

found, some items of family history ascertained, and a 

coincidence or two pointed out; but the bulk of letters and 

notices, facts, myths, and falsehoods concerning Adam Smith 
as a person would seem to be bound safe together in this 
volume for all time. The biographer presents the results of 
his long and exhaustive researches without any trappings or 
rhetoric ; and, though sometimes drawn into an argument by 
the needs of the case, he keeps rigidly within his limits; he 
is biographer, not commentator. He begins with the birth 
and ends with the death of his hero. He gives few or no 
general estimates, leaving, as he may rightfully do, every 
reader of his hero’s books to ‘make his own estimates for 
himself. London Academy. 

Life of Ernest Renan. By Francis Espinasse. ‘“ Great 
Writers.”” 242 pp. Indexed. 8vo, 75 cents; by mail, 
go cents. 

In this volume we have one of the most welcome of recent 
additions to the “Great Writers’ Series.”” Renan occupies 
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a unique position among the scholars and littérateurs of 
Europe of the second half of the nineteenth century, and 
the story of his life will be read with interest by those who 
acknowledge him as a master, as well as by those to whom 
his opinions are distasteful. In reading this account of 
Renan’s life, we feel impelled to echo the words applied to 
him by an Englishman and a personal friend, Sir M. E, 
Grant Duff: “ Everyone who knows anything about him at 
all, knows that his conduct from birth to death was simply 
that of a saint—a saint whose opinions may have been as 
detestable as possible, but who, even if judged by the 
teachings of the Galilean lake, was still a saint.” The 
fascination of the man was, to those who knew him, as 
marked as is the charm of his literary expression to all who 
study his work. Mr. Espinasse has given us a clear, sympa. 
thetic, and eminently readable account of the life and 
work of the great Frenchman, and in doing so has contribu. 
ted one of the best monographs to a series already including 
some very notable essays in biography. To those English 
readers—and we know several of them—who only name 
Renan to condemn him, we would earnestly recommend the 
perusal of this volume; to his admirers the recommenda. 
tion will be scarcely necessary. 

London Publishers’ Circular, 


Memoirs of Barras. Member of the Directorate. Edited, 
with a General Introduction, Prefaces, and Appendices 
by George Duruy. With Seven Portraits in Photogra- 
vure, T'wo Fac-similes, and Two Plans. In Four Vol- 
umes. Vol. I. The Ancient Régime and the Revolu- 
tion. Vol. II. The Directorate up to the 18th Fructidor, 
Translated by C. E. Roche. 424-610 pp. 8vo, $5.50; 
by mail, $5.95. 


Ten and Women of the Time. A Dictionary of Con- 
temporaries. Fourteenth edition. Revised and brought 
down to the present time by Victor G. Plarr, B. A, 
Oxon. 986 pp. 8vo, $4.80; by mail, $5.11. 

A new and improved edition of “‘ Men and Women of the 
Time” has reached us. ‘ Argon’’ is duly chronicled both 
under Lord Rayleigh’s name and Prof. Ramsay. Count 
Kto is included and Marshal Oyama. On the other hand, 
General J. E. Johnston and General Beauregard, the Con- 
federate commanders, are represented as still among the 
living, although they have been dead for sometime. The 
new editor has improved the book; yet the old faults 
remain; the mention of insignificant details, disproportion- 
ately long notices of men of comparatively slight importance, 
the paucity of the biographies of : distinguished’ foreigners, 
and: the: omission ; of, persons of’ real. eminente, but not 
newspaper’ celebrities. Poets like Lord de Tabley. and 
Mr. Bridges, painters like Mr. Shields and Mr. Corlett; 
Greek scholars like Prof. Bywater and Dr. H. Jackson, 
philologists like Mr. Sweet, and historians like Prof. Maitland 


‘and Mr, Round, are not mentioned in these pages. 


London Atheneum. 


By Thomas M. Clark, D.D., LL.D. 
Indexed. 12mo, go cents; 


Reminiscences. 
With a portrait. 226 pp. 
by mail, $1.02, 

The Rev. Bishop Thomas M. Clark, of Rhode Island, 
now in the sunny winter of his fourscore years or over, has 
paused for a moment to collect into a small volume bis 
‘‘ Reminiscences ” of a long and useful life. It is a pleasant 
book he gives, chatty and agreeable, with no pretensions at 
being anything else. Bishop Clark sketches the influences 
that drew him from the Presbyterian faith which was his 
birthright into the Anglican Church, where he is now & 
distinguished prelate, and gives an account of his ministries 
in various portions of the United States, with anecdotes and 
recollections of all the great lights of Episcopalianism with 
whom at one time or another he was brought in contact. It 
is all done good-naturedly and unaffectedly, but with no very 
acute sense of literary form, and no unusual insight into 
character. There is some interest in the sketch of early 
Princeton life and the consequent contrast it suggests between 
the simplicity of that period and the complex organism of 
the same institution of learning at the present day. 
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attempt is made to trace philosophically the gradual broaden- 
ing of the English Church under modern influences. But 
Bishop Clark, though a liberal-minded gentleman, with an 
intelligence open to impressions from all sides, is not a 
philosopher. N. Y. Herald. 


Sir Samuel Baker, A Memoir. By T. Douglas Mur- 
ray, F. R. G.S.,and A. Silva White, Hon. F, R. S, G. S., 
author of “The Development of Africa,’’ etc. Illus- 
trated. 447 pp. Indexed. Quarto, $4.50; by mail, 
$4.76. 

See review, 

The Life of Samuel J. Tilden. By John Bigelow, 
LL. D., author of “ Life of Benjamin Franklin,” “ Life 
of William Cullen Bryant,’ etc. In two volumes. 
Volume I.—1814-1876. Volume II.—1877-1887. 
Illustrated. 416, 442 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $4.50; by 
mail, $4.93. 

See review. 

The Personal Life of David Livingstone, LL. D., 
D.C. L. Chiefly from his Unpublished Journals and 
Correspondence in the Possession of his Family. By 
W. Gorden Blaikie, D.D., LL. D., author of “ Heroes 
of Israel,’’ etc, With a portrait. 508 pp. 1I2mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.26. 

The purpose of this work is to make the world better 
acquainted with the character of Livingstone. His discov- 
eries and researches have been given to the public in hisown 
books, but his modesty led him to say little in these of him- 
self, and those who knew him best feel that little is known of 
the strength of his affections, the depth and purity of his 
devotion, or the intensity of his aspirations as a Christian 
missionary. The growth of his character and the provi- 
dential shaping of his career are also matters of remarkable 
interest, of which not much has yet been made known. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


William Laud. By William Holden Hutton, B. D. 
With a portrait. Leaders of Religion. 240 pp., I2mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

Almost everybody who has written a biography or a 
biographical sketch of Archbishop Laud has found it neces- 
sary to disapprove of some things he did and to criticise with 
more or less severity, the spirit he displayed toward those 
who were disinclined to fall in with his churchly notions. 
Most of Laud’s biographers have said, .in substance, that he 
was altogether too strict in his religion; that he attached 
undue importance to small matters; that he was impolitic in 
his treatment of the non-conformists, and provoked them so 
that it was quite certain that, if they should come to hold 
the upper hand, they would take their revenge. 

Mr. Hutton takes his stand neither with the extremely 
adverse critics nor with those who have undertaken to judge 
Laud fairly—he considers Laud in all essential respects a 
perfect man, Practically, it is pure panegyric that he has 
written. The faults he discovers in Laud are inconsequen- 
tial and have no reference to the mooted questions relat- 
ing to the Archbishop’s policy and acts as a churchman and 
a minister of State. He offers his book “as an attempt 
justly and historically to estimate the character of the great 
man, to whose pure, conscientious and steadfast soul the Church 
of England owes so much.” * * * There is no doubt 
that Mr, Hutton claims too much for Laud. His book will 
be read with interest, and his conclusions in many respects 
will be accepted, but, in spite of what he has written, the 
world will cling to its opinion that Laud was a good deal of 
a bigot, and that he was not at all nice in his treatment of 
those who disagreed with him. N.Y. Times. 


RELIGION. 


A Lesson from the Upper Room, The Social As- 
pect of the Lord's Supper. By Ira S. Dodd. 44 pp. 
I2mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 25 cents, 

A discourse, broken into brief passages, which describes, 
emphasizes and explains, the social characters of the 

Lord’s Supper and hence of His church. 
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By Agnes Buchanan. Second edi- 


A Posy of Lilies. 
23 pp. 16mo, paper, 20 cents; by 


tion. Illustrated. 
mail, 22 cents, 

‘¢ Behold He Goeth Before You.”’ 
Risen Lord. By May Field McKean. 
57 cents; by mail, 65 cents. 

This legend, which the preface says was told in outline to 
Mr. Russell H. Conwell in the Holy Land, brings together 
in the forty days after the’ Resurrection, those whom Christ 
had healed and helped, and is told with many local touches 
and much local color in flowing verse. 


Central Truths and Side Issues. By Robert G. Bal- 
four. 238 pp. 12mo, $1.05; by mail, $1.15. 

Christ and the Church. Essays Concerning the 
Church and the Unification of Christendom. With an 
introduction by the Rev. Amory H. Bradford, D.D. 
and many others. American Institute of Christian 
Philosophy. 321 pp. 12mo,.$1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

These twelve lectures were delivered before the American 
Institute of Christian Philosophy, at Chautauqua, N. Y., in 
July, 1894, The first is on “ The Kingdom and the Church,” 
by Dr. A. H. Bradford, president of the institute. It is 
lucid, sensible, and scriptural, the thought being that denomi- 
nations are scaffoldings built by man for his own con- 
venience; when the spires are completed there will be no 
more need for scaffolds. ‘The Kingdom of God is the 
Goal of History.”” Three lectures are on the “ Incarna- 
tion,’’ considered in the philosophical, biblical, and historical 
aspects, by Drs. Lewis Lampman, George T. Purvis, and 
Chester J. Hartranft, respectively. The next lecture is on 
the “ Doctrine of the Church,” by Dr. Boardman of Phila- 
delphia. A delightful appropriateness is seen and felt in the 
selection of this lecturer for such atheme. Three ques- 
tions, “* The Problem of the City,” ‘‘ How the Church Treats 
the City Problem,”’ and “ What Shall the Church do with 
the Problem?” are discussed in the lecture on “ The 
Church and the City Problem,’’ by Rev. John B. Devins. Next 
we have five lectures upon the “ Reunion of Christianity,” 
as it appears from four standpoints—Episcopal, Congrega- 
tional, Presbyterian, and that of the Church of the Disciples. 
These lectures appear to be representative in teaching and 
belief, although one of the lecturers disclaims this, saying 
that he presents the views of “one Episcopalian.” Per- 
haps these five lectures are void of sectarianism as defined 
in the book, but it does not need keen vision to detect posi- 
tive denominationalism. Public Opinion. 
Death and the Resurrection. An Inquiry into their 

True Nature. By Calvin S. Gerhard, D.D. 240 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.12. 

“Death and the Resurrection” is the title of the Rev. 
Dr. Gerhard’s scholarly inquiry into a subject which has 
always engaged the grave attention of the Church general. 
Within recent years there has been on the part of many 
thoughtful Christians a growing conviction that the tradi- 
tional doctrine of death and the resurrection needs modifica- 
tion and enlargement. This is in accord with the spirit of ~ 
the age. Spiritual statements as truly as those within the 
domain of science, pure and simple, need reconsideration 
and revision with every advance of knowledge. This book 
has been written with the purpose of furnishing assistance, 
along certain lines of thought, to those who accept heartily 
the facts of revelation, and yet gladly welcome every scien- 
tific discovery and achievement, believing confidently that 
our increased knowledge of nature but substantiates the 
records of the “ Book of Revelations.” Philadelphia Press. 


God and the Ant. By Coulson Kernahan, author of “ A 
Book of Strange Sins,” “A Dead Man’s Diary,” etc. 
48 pp. 16mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 24 cents. 

A German philosopher has said that the soul of Shakes- 
peare was destined for a German body, but at the time it 
descended to the earth an easterly wind was blowing and 
took-it to England, We are reminded of this story in reading 
“God andthe Ant.” Mr. Coulson Kernahan has dreamed a 
dream, but we feel sure that the dream, when it was sent 
forth from the Land of Dreams, was intended for the brain 
of Miss Olive Schreiner, and has reached Mr. Kernahan 


A Legend of the 
155 pp. 12mo, 
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owing to “contrary”? winds. Man’s littleness as compared 


with God’s omnipotence has deeply impressed the writer of 
this brochure, and he in turn tries to impress upon his readers 
what most of them already feel. We listen to the arraign- 
ment of the Almighty by some of his creatures, and the 
counts in the indictment sound serious, but immediately after- 
wards we are shown the ridiculous littleness of all our con- 
ceptions in view of omnipotence. For those who care for 
such speculations, *‘ God and the Ant”? will provide half an- 
hour’s serious thought. London Publishers’ Circular. 


How We Rose. By David Nelson Beach, author of “ The 
Newer Religious Thinking,’ etc. 86 pp. 1I2mo, 

45 cents; by mail, 51 cents. 
The four essays contained in this religious study are char- 
acterized by that passion for goodness which all true disciples 
of Christ must feel. Philadelphia Press. 


Make Way for the King. By Flavius J. Brobst. 
248 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 

A series of addresses delivered according to request, by 
the Rev. Dr. Brobst, of Chicago, at noon, on week days, in 
the Bromfield Street Church, Boston, before the young people 
of the different churches of Boston and suburbs. In them 
the regal character of Christ is delineated, and His regal 
relations to the individual and society are discussed, and 
man’s regal duties, powers and privileges are described and 
emphasized. They are illustrated by incident and anecdote 
drawn from a wide range of nature and life. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 
Man and his [lirror, The Natural Man. The Spiritual 
Man. By Geo. C. Needham, author of “ Bible Briefs,” 

etc. 81 pp. 12mo, 38 cents; by mail, 44 cents. 


Morality and Religion, Being the Kerr Lectures for 
1893-94. By Rev. James Kidd, B.D. 458 pp. In- 
dexed. 8vo, $3.15; by mail, $3.34. 

Religion in Japan. Shintoism, Buddhism, Christianity. 
By George A. Cobbold, B.A. With _ illustrations. 
113 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 81 cents. 

Shintoism, Buddhism, and Christianity are the subjects of 
Mr. Cobbold’s excellent little essay. The first is of no great 
importance as a factor in the religious thought of the nation, 
though it occupies a part of some consequence in its politics. 
Buddhism is quite another matter. That four hundred mil- 
lions of the human race acknowledge its power is in itself 
a great fact. And it undoubtedly exercises a certain fascin- 
ation for the Western mind in certain of its developments. 
We have here a most fair and candid examination of its 
claim to attention. Mr, Cobbold also puts with great plain- 
ness the objections which lie on the surface to Christianity, 
and reviews the prospects of its success in the near future. 

London Spectator. 


Sermon-Sketches. Taken from some of the Sunday 
Lessons Throughout the Church’s Year. By the Rev. 
W. H. Hutchings, M. A. 324 pp. 1I2mo, $1.10; by 
mail, $1.23. 

These sketches, which are a little more than outlines, are 
written on the lessons of the English established church, 
first or second as the case may be running through the 
Christian year, 

The Children, the Church, and the Communion. 
Two simple Messages to Children, from one who loves 
them and who wants them to love the House of God 
and the Table of Christ. By Charles Cuthbert Hall, 
author of “Into His Marvelous Light,” etc. 52 pp. 
12mo, 57 cents; by mail, 64 cents. 

Two sermons to children by the minister of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Brooklyn, N. Y. The first deals 
with the relation of children to the church, and is designed 
to encourage them to attend church services; the second 
takes up the relation of children to the communion. 

Publishers Weekly. 

The Church in America. By Leighton Coleman, 
S.T. D., LL. D. With map. The National Churches. 
391 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $2.00; by mail, $2.16. 

This is a history of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
the United States, as established by law in the older 
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colonies, national in spirit and conservative and catholic in 

spirit, is presented as the * American Church.” The volume 

covers the colonial period, Wesley’s work, the early con- 
secration of Bishops and the past century of church history, 
including the organization of the church and its statistics, 

The Crozier and the Keys. A companion volume to 
the Bishops’ Blue Book. By the Rev. J. Sanders Reed, 
author of “The Bishops’ Blue Book,” etc. 377 pp, 
I2mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.49. 

The author is a diligent collector of material for history, 
and from his abundance of learning seeks to establish the 
value and significance of the historic episcopate and its 
importance in the American church, of which he is a 
member. He traces it back to the curious legendary history 
of the early Irish Bishops; to the strange phases of the 
Episcopacy in Scotland, whence the early American Bishops 
drew their first recognition and establishment; with the 
perpetuation of the non-Juror Bishops and of the College 
Bishops—titles and no dioceses. There is a long chapter on 
Schismatical Bishops and there is another on Ordination, 
tracing its history from the earliest examples in church 
history down to the action of the Swedish church in ordain- 
ing Lutheran ministers for service in America in the last 
century. The story of episcopal visitation is given from its 
first inception, in the days of the Apostles, down to 1894, 
when the Archbishop of York visited a parish where no 
Bishop had been seen since the fourteenth century, and then 
only to investigate an offence characteristic of the supersti- 
tions of that far-off time. Chapters on old-time Bishops and 
martyrs fitly close this collection of out-of-the-way learning 
on a subject that seems to supply unending material for 
students of church history. This book is the result of such 
learned leisure as a busy man can secure. 

The Estrangement of Young People from Chris- 
tianity. By J. E. Rankin, D.D., LL.D, Translated 
from the French of Eugene Bersier. 58 pp. 16mo, 
38 cents; by mail, 44 cents. 

The Great Discourse of Jesus the Christ, the Son 
of God. A Topical Arrangement and Analysis of all 
his Words Recorded in the New Testament Separated 
from the Context. 361 pp. 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 
83 cents. 

A reprint of an arrangement of Christ’s words by doctrines 
which appeared in 1890. 

The Holiest of All. An Exposition of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. By the Rev. Andrew Murray, author of 
“‘ Abide in Christ,” etc. 552 pp. 8vo, $1.80; by mail, 
$1.97. 

The House of the Hidden Places. A Clue to the 
Creed of Early Egypt from Egyptian Sources. By 
W. Marsham Adams, author of “The Drama of 
Empire.’”’ Illustrated. 249 pp. 12mo, $2.25; by mail, 

2.37. 

seri arisen a writer who combines “The Book of 
the Dead ” and that “ wild enormity of ancient magnanimity” 
which stands in the desert at Gizeh in one wild nightmare of 
symbolism, Freemasonry, and esoteric religion. In “The 
House of the Hidden Places,” Mr. Adams seeks to show 
that the passages and chambers of the Great Pyramid are a 
stone transcript of the progress of the scul as described in 
the Sacred Book of the £gyptians. That is a possible 
theory, we readily admit. Is not the Escurial built on the 
plan of the gridiron on which suffered the saint to whom the 
palace tomb and temple is dedicated? The notion is by no 
means one to be killed at sight. But what shall be said of 
its working out? Mr. Adams’ pages contain the wildest 
dance of mysticism imaginable. Freemasonry, British 
Inches, Odin, the Sacred Angle, the Grand Orient, and 
heaven knows what else beside, join the revels, and play 
such antics as would most certainly have made Ra and Tum 
and their fellows weep. London Saturday Review. 
The Messiah of the Apostles. By Charles Augustus 

Briggs, D. D., author of “ Messianic Prophecy, “ Bibli- 
cal Study,” etc. 562 pp. 12mo, $2.25; by mail, $2.44. 

Dr. Briggs’ name stands for thorough and vigorous scho- 
larship, and, inasmuch as he is regarded as the most con- 
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spicuous representative of the school of Higher Criticism in 
this country, the volume which he now presents to the theo- 
logical world will doubtless receive a wide, if not an alto- 
gether friendly, reading. The literature of Christology is 
extensive and varied, and, within recent months, material 
additions have been made to the sum of knowledge about 
the Christ of the Apostles. Indeed, the researches of recent 
scholars have put the whole subject in such new lights that 
the older writings have become for the most part antiquated. 
In this volume Dr. Briggs appeals to those readers who are 
open to the presentment of truths which really diverge pal- 
pably from the well-worn paths of tradition and historical 
orthodoxy. From this new position, which Dr. Briggs 
believes to be the only enlightened one, the Christ of the 
New Testament appears to him in fresh lines of grace, 
beauty and grandeur. ‘The auth-r boldly affirms that he has 
labored assiduously to see the Messiah as he is set forth in 
the writings of the Apostles, that consequently he has turned 
away from the Christ of the theologians, of the creeds and 
the Church. The logical system adopted by the author is 
such as results from inductive logic and it goes only so far in 
generalization as the facts warrant. This volume is now 
given primarily to those who have studied carefully and 
conscientiously the previous volumes of the series, and 
Professor Briggs is confident that in the “ Messiah of the 
Apostles ’’ will be found the crown of the Biblical Messianic 
idea. The work is a birth from many years of the most 
exacting study, expresses the author’s mature convictions 
and may be regarded as a confession of his faith. 
Philadelphia Press. 


The Pentateuch and Joshua; or, The Hexateuch. 
Historical. A short study in the Higher Criticism. By 
Rev. Isaac Gibson. 47 pp. 1I2mo, paper, 15 cents; by 
mail, 18 cents. " 

Aims in very brief space to give an outline of the present 
state of the discussion concerning the historical character of 
the Pentateuch and Joshua, and the “documents” from 
which they were drawn with a close showing that the new 
view does not interfere with imposition, 


The Prayer that Teaches to Pray. By the Rev. 
Marcus Dods, M. A, D. D., author of “ Israel’s Iron 
Age,’ “The Book of Genesis,” etc. 176 pp. 12mo, 
57 cents; by mail, 67 cents. 

A reprint, without indication that the book is not new, of 
seven evangelical homilies on the Lord’s Prayer, first pub- 
lished in England 1862, and which in 1884 had reached a 
fifth edition. 


The United Church of the United States. By 
Prof. Charles W. Shields, D.D., LL.D. 8vo, $1.90; 
by mail, $2.06. 

Prof. C. W. Shields has collected various papers and 
addresses of his on the subject of church unity into a sizable 
volume, “The United Church of the United States.” This 
title will be taken as prophetic, or challenging, or simply 
futile, according to the reader’s standpoint. Prof. Shields 
himself admits that the immediate prospect of church union 
is not bright, and that several generations must pass before 
all these things shall be fulfilled. N.Y. Post. 


Ten-Minute Sermons. By the Rev. W. Kobertson 
Nicoll, M, A., LL. D., editor of “The Expositor,” 
etc. 316 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

Contains forty-three very short sermons, almost altogether 
hortatory. Dr. Nicoll, a Scotch Presbyterian, was born in 
1851, began publishing in 1877 and is known for his earnest 
Presentation of evangelical truth. 


That Monster, the Higher Critic. By Marvin R. 
Vincent, D.D. 41 pp. 12mo, paper, 20 cents; by 
mail, 22 cents. 

“The idea prevails and is fostered that the Mosaic author- 
ship of the Pentateuch, the singleness of Isaiah and the 
Pauline authorship of the Epistle to the Hebrews are insep- 
arably bound up with the integrity and inspiration of scrip- 
ture.” To show that this is an erroneous impression and 
that the higher criticism aids both truth and religion is the 
object of this short essay. : 
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Topical Outines of Bible Themes. An Illustrative 
Scripture Reference Book. By the Rev. G. S. Bowes, 
B. A., author of “Scripture Itself the Illustrator,” etc, 
4Io pp. * 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.25. 

Woman’s Ministry. By Mrs Geo. C. Needham, author 
of “ Broken Bread,” etc. 65 pp. 12mo, 38 cents; by 
mail, 44 cents. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 


Actual Africa; or, The Coming Continent. A 
Tour of Exploration. By Frank Vincent, author of 
“ Around and About South America,” “‘ In and Out of 
Central America,’ etc, With map and 102 full-page 
illustrations. 541 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $3.75; by mail, 
$4.05. 

See review. 

From the Clyde to the Jordan. Narrative of a 
bicycle Journey. By Hugh Callan, author of ‘“ Wander- 
ings on Wheel and on Foot through Europe,” etc. 
With thirty illustrations and a map. 312 pp. I12mo, 
94 cents; by mail, $1.09. 

The letters describing this cycle trip across Europe, Asia 
Minor and to Palestine, first appeared in the Glasgow 
Herald, and are now reprinted, giving a gossippy account 
of travel. 

Literary Landmarks of Jerusalem. By Laurence 
Hutton. Illustrated by F. V. Du Mond. 8vo, 57 
cents; by mail, 65 cents. 

See review, 

Lotos-Time in Japan. By H,. T. Finck, Illustrated. 
337 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $.1.35; by mail, $1.57. 

See review. 

On the Cars and Off. Being the journal of a Pilgrim- 
age along the Queen’s Highway to the East, from Hali- 
fax,in Nova Scotia, to Victoria, in Vancouver’s Island. 
By Douglas Sladen, author of “ The Japs at Home,” etc.,/ 
With nineteen collotype plates, and eighty-seven iitestret 
tions in the text. 447 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $450; by\ 
mail, $4.79. 

See review. 

Outre-Mer. Impressions of America. 
425 pp. 12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.50. 


See review. 


By Paul Bourget. 


POETRY. 


A Rhyming. By Joseph S. Cotter. 
15 cents; by mail, 17 cents. 
Simple and unpretentious 
subjects. 


An Olio of Verse. 
Elizabeth Sawtelle. 
63 cents. 
These poems on New England scenes, books, pictures, 
Venice, and Edwin Booth have part appeared inthe Literary 
World and Boston 7ranscript, while some are new. 


Distaff and Spindle. Sonnets. By Mary Ashley 
Townsend. LXIX pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.20. 
The verse is informed with that freshness which comes 
from a rare love of nature and intimate association with its 
beauty. Philadelphia Press. 
Lyrical Poetry from the Bible. Edited by Ernest 
Rhys. With a frontispiece. Vol. I. 191 pp. 16mo, 

75 cents; by mail, 82 cents. 

Mr. Ernest Rhys, in his introduction to this dainty little 
volume, cites the “ tremendous praise” of Milton as testimony 
tothe poetry of the Psalmist and the Hebrew prophets. Milton 
is, beyond question, an unimpeachable authority, “ the surest 
of guides,” as Mr. Rhys says, on such a theme. “Those 
frequent songs,’’ he has written, ‘throughout the Law and 
Prophets, not in their divine argument alone, but in the very 
critical art of composition, may be easily made appear over 
all kinds of Lyric poetry to be incomparable.” The selector 
from this treasury of incomparable poetry is placed in an 
embarrassiug position. He might justifiably reprint the 


32 pp. 16mo, paper, 


rhymes on commonplace 


By Mary Anna Sawtelle and Alice 
52 pp. 12mo, 57 cents; by mail, 
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whole of the Psalms. Where, again, should he stay his 
hand in dealing with the Book of Job? The greater part 
of this pretty book is occupied with these conspicuous poetic 
divisions of the Bible, and the selections of Mr. Rhys reveal 
no rigid limitations, while they show excellent taste and a 
happy skill in arrangement. Sidney regarded the whole 
Psalter as a “divine poem.’””? Mr. Rhys styles the Book of 
Job “an archaic lyric drama,’’ and few would deny that 
there are in that sublime work both lyric and dramatic ele- 
ments, A famous critic, it is true, has written of Allan 
Ramsay’s celebrated pastoral poem, that it was no more a 
drama than the Book of Job, let Ramsay’s countrymen say 
what they will. But his choice of a simile was a trifle un- 
fortunate, possibly owing to his eagerness in disproving 
Scottish claims to the production of a dramatic poet. 
London Saturday Review. 


Selections from the Works of Robert Browning. 
Edited and arranged for school use by Charles W. 
French. I12 pp. t2mo, 40 cents; by mail, 47 cents. 

“Selections from Browning,’ includes a number of 

Browning’s most celebrated poems, such as ‘Saul,’ 

* Rabbi Ben Ezra,” “ Pheidippides,” “‘ Abt Vogler,’ etc., 

besides a number of his best known lyrics. The selections 

are sufficiently copious and varied to afford a fair knowledge 
of the genius of this greatest of modern poets. 
Philadelphia Press. 


The Treasures of Kurium. By Ellen M. H. Gates. 
128 pp. 12mo, 75 cents ; by mail, 83 cents. 
“The Treasures of Kurium”’ is a thin volume of verse, 
much of which is musical and instinct with fine appreciation 
of truth and beauty. Philadelphia Press. 


REFERENCE. 


After Dinner and Other Speeches. By John D. 
Long. 223 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 

These addresses are distinguished by the thorough investi- 
gation, breadth of thought and fine sensibility which have 
always characterized the utterances of this distinguished 
scholar, Philadelphia Press. 


Good Reading About Many Books. Mostly by their 
authors. Illustrated, 263 pp. I2mo, 57 cents; by 
mail, 66 cents. 

A novelty in advertising is Mr. Unwin’s ‘‘Good Reading 
about Many Books, Mostly by their Authors,” of which the 
title describes the contents. Mrs. Craigie (“ John Oliver 
Hobbes”) begins the confessions of Mr. Unwin’s clients, 
followed by S. R. Crockett, W. M. Conway, and many other 
men and women bidden by their publisher each “to dis- 
course of my craft, and especially of my apprenticeship 
thereto.” Autographs and portraits make the collection still 
more curious, and the form is taking. Some American 
writers are of the list. XN. Y. Post. 


The Comparative ‘Trilby.’’ French-English. By 
James Schénberg. 26 pp. I12mo, paper, 15 cents; by 
mail, 17 cents. 

Gives parallel English translation and explanation of all 
the French phrases in “ Trilby.”’ 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Furth in Field. A Volume of Essays on the Life, Lan- 
guage, and Literature of Old Scotland. By Hugh 
Haliburton, author of “ Horace in Homespun,” etc. 
280 pp. I2mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.62. 

Mr. Robertson, who need hardly disguise himself any 
longer as “ Hugh Haliburton,’ is an open-eyed traveller 
along roads that are tolerably familiar, but whose beauties and 
other special features are often missed by the incurious, and 
is uncompromisingly—one is inclined to say sometimes, 
even drearily—realistic. Take, for examples, his papers, in 
the first part of this book, on such essentially commonplace 
subjects as “‘ Hogmanay,” “ Hansel Monday,” “ St. Valen- 
tine’s Day”: in them, beyond all question, ** wonders from 
the familiar start.” Take again “Gay Kinross” as an 
example of the manner in which he can kill romance. 
Mr. Robertson is equally successful as an explorer of the 
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bypaths of history, sociology, and literature. Most Scots. 
men have an idea of poachers and poaching; but how many, 
I wonder, can tell otthand what the North Sea Scheme was, 
or what is meant by a “lotman’”’? Mr, Robertson is also a 
very competent critic, even though he is not disposed to 
drive very hard the Arnoldian doctrine, that literature means 
the application of ideas to life. The fourth and filth parts of 
his volume are devoted to Thomson (of the “ Seasons”) 
and Burns respectively. The latter, in particular, is admirable, 
Mr. Robertson shows more fully than any other critic has 
done before him—with the possible exception of the late 
Prof. Minto—how much Burns was indebted to, or influ. 
enced by, his predecessors. Altogether this is a very great 
advance upon anything its author has previously done in 
prose. Indeed, I should say, with the possible exception of 
Mr. Henderson’s volume on “ Old Scotland,’’ this is the best 
book dealing with the realities of Scotch life of the recent 
past that has been published for at least a decade, 

London Academy, 


The Elizabethan Hamlet. A Study of the Sources, and 
of Shakspere’s Environment, to show that the Mad 
Scenes had a Comic Aspect now Ignored. By John 
Corbin. With a prefatory note by F. York Powell, 
QI pp. 12mo, $1.13; by mail, $1.22. 

In this book Mr. Corbin, “‘ of Harvard and Oxford,” seeks 
to make real to the reader the character of Hamlet as it 
appeared to the Elizabethan audiences to whom it was 
originally presented. One point upon which the essayist 
lays especial stress is that the audiences for which Shakes- 
peare wrote his plays were wont to look upon the madness 
of characters upon the stage as part of the comic element, 
He shows that “ Hamlet’ was “ originally acrude tragedy of 
blood,”’ “ that certain phases of the story—notably Hamlet's 
madness—were treated-more comically in the versions pre- 
ceding Shakespeare’s ‘Hamlet’”’ than can be readily 
imagined. Following on this we have a consideration of 
“the comic sense of Elizabethan audiences,’’ in which the 
writer seeks to show “ that to Shakespeare’s contemporaries 
many things—insanity, torture, and the like—now held 
repulsive, or even tragic, were conventionally amusing; and 
that consequently in the pre-Shakespearean play Hamlet's 
madness must have been an actual source of mirth.” These 
and other allied points of criticism lead Mr. Corbin to the 
conclusion “that there are distinct traces in the Hamlet 
familiar to modern readers of the comic treatment of mad- 
ness, even in some of those scenes which from a modern 
point of view are most deeply tragic.” We have not space 
to discuss the several interesting points raised, and can only 
cordially recommend Mr. Corbin’s thoughtful essay to the 
attention of all students of Shakespearean criticism. 

London Publishers’ Circular. 

The Humour of Russia. Translated by E. L. Voynich. 
With an introduction by Stepniak. Illustrations by 
Paul Frenzeny. International Humour, 349 pp. 12mo, 
94 cents; by mail, $1.09. 

This is one of the most interesting of the “ International 
Humour”? series, since it comprises some really exquisite 
examples of humour, such as Gogol’s diverting little comedy 
“‘ Marriage,”’ and Ostrovsky’s delightful sketch “ Incompati- 
bility of Temper.” In many of the other pieces included in 
the collection, the humour is somewhat acrid and thin, satiric 
rather than genial, and not a few are in the spirit of sheer 
fooling, or flat representations of very primitive notions of 
fun. Goubounov, for example, is a kind of Russian “New 
Humourist.” His police-court sketches are sad, dull sketches, 
fit only for a comic paper. Stepniak’s single contribution, 
“ The Story of a Kopeck,” is of a politico-social nature, 
tinged with allegory. Remarkable in other respects, the 
author accurately refers to it as “a youthful production 
that will scarcely be considered “ of much credit to Russian 
humour,” London Saturday Renew. 
The Memoirs of a Protestant Condemned to the 

Galleys of France for his Religion. Written by 
himself. Translated by Oliver Goldsmith. With 4 
fac-simile frontispiece of Goldsmith’s writing, _and an 
introduction by Austin Dobson. Limited edltion. In 
two volumes. 266, 290 pp. 12mo, $1.90; by mail, $2.05- 
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This was first published without the names in 1757, in 
1778, the author having died, names were added. The 
book was lost to sight in France, and it was not juntil 1865 
that it was republished in France by a Huguenot society, 
and later translated and published as “ The Huguenot Galley 
Slave” in England by the Tract Society, in 1866, and in 1867 
by Messrs. Leypoldt & Holt. Since it has been discovered 
that Oliver Goldsmith translated it for £20 in 1758. This 
isa reprint of Gold-mith’s translation of a most absorbing 
book, giving very nearly the most vivid personal account 
known of life in the galleys. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Chaucer, Spenser, Sidney. By Gertrude H. Ely. 
English Men of Letters for Boys and Girls. 117 pp. 
12mo, 50 cents; by mail, 59 cents. 

Friedrich Froebel’s Pedagogics of the Kinder- 
garten; or, His Ideas Concerning the Play 
and Playthings of the Child. Translated by 
Josephine Jarvis, Illustrated. International Educa- 
tion series. 337 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

This volume is chiefly valuable because of the admirable 
discussion which the founder of the kindergarten offers of 
the first five gifts. Froebel, indeed, regarded every object 
which claimed a child’s attention, and every phase of his 
playas potentially valuable. His self will remain the same 
under all circumstances, but it exists amid a perpetually 
changing variety of states of perfection, feeling and volition. 

The author regards all that the child does significant and of 

educational importance. In fact, we may say that he is the 

great pioneer and founder of child study, as well as of the 
pedagogic theory of intellectual values. The scope of this 
admirable manual may be indicated by the studies presented 
tothe reader. Following upon the consideration of a plan 
for an institution for fostering the impulse to creative activity 
come chapters on child-life ; the first action and first play- 
thing of childhood; the sphere and the cube, the second 
plaything of the child; first review of the play, or the means 
of fostering the child’s impulse to employ himself ; the third, 
fourth and fifth play of the child; movement plays and an 
essay in which is shown what may be expected of a child 
whose.self activity has been properly developed in a good 
kindergarten. Philadelphia Press. 


Home Geography for Primary Grades. By C.C. 
Long, Ph. D., author of “ New Language Lessons,’ 
“Lessons in English,” etc. Illustrated. 142 pp. 12mo, 
25 cents; by mail, 33 cents. 

“Home Geography” is designed for the instruction of 
children in the primary grades of our public schools. It is 
astudy of that small part of the earth’s surface lying just at 
our doors, and it aims, by offering to the child’s mind, in- 
formation about the valleys, rivers, hills, slopes and a thou- 
sand other familiar sights, to enlarge the juvenile reader’s 
mental vision and educate it to an appreciation of what lies 
far beyond him, Philadelphia Press. 
Notes on the Science and Art of Education. By 

William Noetling. 195 pp. 1I2mo, $1.00; by mail, 
$1.09. 

Report of the Committee of Fifteen. By W. T. 
Harris, LL. D., A. S. Draper, LL. D., and H. S. Tar- 
bell. Read at the Cleveland Meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, February 19-21, 1895, with 
the debate. 148 pp. I2mo, paper, 15 cents; by mail, 
20 cents, 

A report by picked equipped experienced educators on 


_the studies and the organization of city school systems. The 


report is considered the most important yet made in this field 
in this country. 


SELECTIONS. 


New Fancy Drills, Marches, Motion Songs, Action 
Pieces. For Arbor Day, Christmas Day, Memorial 
Day, Closing Day and Patriotic Occasions. Edited by 
Alice M. Kellogg, Illustrated. 113 pp. 12mo, paper, 

20 cents; by mail, 25 cents. 
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Standard Comic Recitations by Best Authors. 
A Choice Collection of Beautiful Compositions carefully 
compiled for School, Lyceum, Parlor, and other Enter- 
tainments. By Frances P. Sullivan. No. 42. 48 pp. 
12mo, paper, Io cents postpaid. 


SCIENCE. 


Magnetism, Its Potency and Action. With sugges- 
tions for a new Cosmography and a new Celestial Geo- 
graphy. By George W. Holley, author of “ Niagara, 
Its History and Geology.” Illustrated. 277-I to IV 
pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.10; paper, 
40 cents; by mail, 45 cents, 


The Helpful Science. By St. George Mivart. 178 pp. 
I2mo, 90 eents; by mail, $1.00. 

“The Helpful Science”’ is a body of suggestive essays 
inquiring into truths the most far-reaching and fundamental. 
The author shows that the human mind is able to arrive at 
absolute certainty about some things, and that its ultimate 
reach is a perception of the existence of a First Cause. He 
shows that the first principles of religion, morals, art and 
science, all repose upon a common foundation, which 
the “ science of sciences’ makes known toall those who are 
willing patiently to undertake the needful self-interrogatives 
and observations of things external. Philadelphia Press. 


NATURAL SCIENCE. 


Short Studies in Nature Knowledge. An Introduc- 
tion to the Science of Physiography. By William Gee. 
Illustrated. 313 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 99 cents; by 
mail, $1.09. 

These studies in physiographic phenomena expound class- 
room notes. They are intended for kindergarten, primary, 
grammar and kindergarten teachers and for university exten- 
sion work, Extracts from travelers light up the dry detail. 


MECHANICAL SCIENCE. 


Motive Powers and their Practical Selection. By 
Reginald Bolton. 257 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.70; 
by mail, $1.82. 

Takes up the supply of prime motive-power first by com- 
parison as to efficiency, then as to each variety, water, wind, 
steam, (coal-gas oil) ; the original price cost of transportation 
and cost of operation are discussed, with tables, drawings 
and citations of particular wheels, wind-mills and engines of 
all varieties. The effort is made to present this subject, both 
on its engineering and its commercial side, and for the latter 
purpose trade-catalogues are quoted without hesitation. 
Electric transmission and belting are considered in closing 
chapters. Written in England. 


Practical Directions for Electric Gas Lighting and 
Bell Fitting for Amateurs. By Edward Trevert. 
Illustrated. New revised third edition. Fourth thou- 
sand. 64 pp. Indexed. Cloth, 12mo, 40 cents; by 
mail, 44 cents; paper, 20 cents; by mail, 22 cents. 

A brief non-technical account of the way in which a home 
can be wired for bells or light by an amateur, as to battery 
wiring and apparatus. First published in 1892 and corrected 


to 1895. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Mr. Herbert Spencer on the Land Question. A 
correction of Current Misconceptions of his Views. 
Including a reprint in parallel columns, of Chapter IX. 
of Social Statics (1851), and pertinent extracts from 
Justice (1891). 30 pp. 12mo, paper, 20 cents; by 
mail, 24 cents. 

The long controversy, due in part to misconception and in 
part to change of views in Mr. Herbert Spencer, is here 
summed up by him in a reprint in parallel columns of his 
earlier and later utterances with preface and explanation, 
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PHILANTHROPY. 


If Jesus Came to Boston. By Edward E. Hale. 45 pp. 
12mo, 38 cents; by mail, 45 cents. 

The writer thinks that Mr. Stead’s book, “ If Christ came 
to Chicago,” gave too dark a picture of the failure 
of the religion of love to one’s fellow-man. He 
describes a meeting between Dr. Primrose and a stranger 
arriving in Boston, and points out the various charities, kind- 
nesses and marks of good-will among neighbors by which 
the latter was surprised in the city of Boston. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


SOCIOLOGY. 


Aspects of the Social Problem. By various writers. 
Edited by Bernard Bosanquet. 334 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 87 cents. 

Edited by Mr. Bernard Bosanquet, and written partly by 
him, partly by Mrs. M’Callum, partly by Mr. C. S. Loch of 
the Charity Organization Society, and partly by Mr. Dendy. 
The book is a meritorious production, but not lively. The 
best articles are, perhaps, those of the editor and of 
Mrs. M’Callum, and deal with the duties of citizenship, the 
protection of children, and other topics largely connected 
with the Poor Law. The book is mostly true so far as it 
goes; but there is, perhaps, in Mrs. M’Callum’s article 
entitled ‘Some Aspects of Reform,’’ too much apparent 
attack upon recent tendencies in Poor Law administration, 
supposed to have been introduced by the alteration ot the 
franchise and’ the action of parties at recent guardians’ 
elections. Taking the country through, we fancy that there 
has been very little change; and one of the most interesting 
contributions to social science which could be attempted at 
the present time would be to describe the number of unions 
in which there has been marked change, and in what exactly 
that change has consisted. This is not attempted by the 
present writers, and we believe that it remains as yet an 
unexplored tield. London Atheneum. 


Cash vs. Coin. An answer to “ Coin’s Financial School.” 
By Edward Wisner. Illustrated. 121 pp. 12mo, 
paper, 20 cents; by mail, 22 cents. 


Evolution and Effort and their Relation to 
Religion and Politics. By Edmond Kelly, M. A., 
F.G.S. 297 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 

The true position and mission of evolution is clearly stated 
by the author and many misconceptions of the doctrine con- 
sidered. The author believes that it is an error to hold that 
man will forever remain the chosen race. The fate that has 
befallen every other dominant species awaits the human race, 
one thing alone being possibly able to save it. That, the 
author believes, is the faculty of choice which differentiates 
man in the struggle with nature from all other animals, and 
this faculty, by which we resist the very appetites which 
lifted us to the head of the predatory system, is the one upon 
which nature counts for our ultimate decay. Now this 
power or faculty is denied by a large part of the scientific 
and religious world. A study of religion is involved in the 
question, for it is one of the great forces of the world. 

Regarded as a force, the author believes that religion is 

probably the greatest ally of man, but it cannot so be held if 

regarded as an institution, This book is an attempt to rescue 
the force from the institution and to develop philosophically 
the thought of evolution and effort in their relation to religion 
and politics. Philadelphia Press. 


Local Taxation and Finance. By G. H. Blunden. 
Social Science series. 136 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by 
mail, 83 cents. 


The Equalites of Para-Para. Written from the dicta- 
tations of George Rambler, M. D., F.R.G.S. By 
Paul Haedicke. Illustrated. Progressive series. 149 pp. 
I2mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 22 cents. 

This book was written from the dictations of a certain 
Dr. Rambler, who claims to have discovered accidentally in 
the heart of the Desert of Sahara a strange people, by whom 
for nearly a year he was held as a national prisoner. Accord- 
ing to the story, a most perfect state of equality exists-in 
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Para-Para, every person being reduced artificially, in body 
and mind, to the normal standard of the Equalites. The 
distinctions of sex have almost disappeared, and the only 
thinking, self-assertive individuals are the members of a cer. 
tain society of outcasts, called “ Sophs.’’ Although the 
Equalites seem to be scarcely superior to brutes, their insti- 
tutions show conclusively that a wonderful state of civiliza- 
tion once existed among them. Dr. Rambler became inti. 
mate with the outcast “Sophs,” and from them learned the 
history of this strange nation. It appears that the fore. 
fathers of the Equalites came from China six centuries ago, 
They founded the State of Wu, the people of which are 
described as having possessed the highest possible culture, 
as weil as true happiness. Religious, political and social 
changes, however, led to new forms of government; first to 
absolute individual freedom, then to conditions akin to 
socialism, and finally, for want of a savior, to anarchy, 
Afterward the still existing state of Equalites arose from 
the ruins of anarchy. Tke history of Para-Para shows that 
the forefathers of the Equalites were at one time or another 
confronted with all the important problems that trouble our 
day and age. At the end Dr. Rambler found that he was 
peculiarly regarded by all the female Equalites, whose almost 
dormant passiors he had unconsciously awakened. This 
condition of affairs brought about the destruction of the 
“Sophs ” with whom he had associated, and at the same 
time led to his escape. He carried with him in his flight 
the pictures, taken from life, of three Equalites and two 
prominent ‘‘ Sophs,’’ very good productions of which appear 
in the book. Philadelphia Press, 


The Female Offender. By Prof. Czsar Lombroso and 
William Ferrero. With an introduction by W. Douglas 
Morrison. Illustrated. The Criminology series. 313 pp. 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.25. 

With this volume the new “ Criminology Series’’ makes a 
capital start. Mr. Morrison contributes an extremely inter- 
esting introduction on the different methods of dealing with 
criminal classes, in which he declares that our penal laws 
fail in one important respect, in not recognizing that crimes 
differ according to the persons committing them, and acting 
as though the criminal population consisted of ordinary per- 
sons. Professor Lombroso, in dealing with “ The Female 
Offender,’’ draws attention to the anthropological anomalies 
which are found to exist in criminal women. He illustrates 
his view by numberless cases examined by himself or other 
authorities, and as a result of these examinations “he finds 
that the criminal population as a whole, but the habitual 
criminal in particular, is to be distinguished from the aver- 
age member of the community by a much higher percentage 
of physical anomalies.’’ The habitual criminal, indeed, 
stands, according to Professor JLombrosso, midway between 
the lunatic and the savage, and represents a special type of 
the human race. On the special subject of the “Female 
Offender”? the author's conclusions are as follows: “ The 
woman, as distinguished from the man, stands at one or other 
extremity of the pole, being either perfectly normal or ex- 
cessively anomalous. And when the anomaly is excessive, 
suicide and madness are one. Consequently, women are 
very rarely criminal when compared with men, but when 
criminal they are infinitely worse.’? The work is an able 
study of a painful subject. London Publishers’ Circular. 


Wealth and Waste. The Principles of Political Econ- 
omy in Their Application to the Present Problems of 
Labor, Law, and the Liquor Traffic. By Alphonso A. 
Hopkins, Ph. D. 274 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 75 cents; 
by mail, 88 cents. 

The author has been during many years among the best- 
known lecturers and writers throughout the North and South. 
He seeks to apply the accepted principles of political econ- 
omy, as to production and wealth, consumption and waste, 
without violence to the logic of accepted economists or to 
the politics of confessed partisans, while insisting that both 
economists and partisans shall admit the logic which they 
cannot refute. The leading topics considered in the volume 
are: Economy and labor, wealth and its distribution, con- 
sumption and waste, relation and duty of authority, harmony 
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of social forces, and political ways and means, The most 
important sub-topics comprehended by these include the 
relation of ethics and economy, and of economy and pro- 
hibition; want and work, cause of hard times, labor’s pur- 
e and product, the laborer’s character and condition, 
partnership of labor and capital, etc. The ablest econ- 
omists are quoted as to definition and statement with regard 
to economic principles, and their own propositions are pro- 
jected, along their own logical lines, against the liquor traffic 
as a foe to labor, a parasite upon legitimate industries and an 
element in the State which all the teachings of political 
economy demand shall be eliminated. The book is designed 

for popular reading and also as a text-book. 
Philadelphia Press, 





GOVERNMENT HISTORY. 


Adoption and Amendment of Constitutions in 
Europe and America. By Charles Borgeand. 
Translated by Charles D. Hazen. With an introduction 
by John M. Vincent. 353pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.80; 
by mail, $1.95. 

Dr. Borgeand is a Swiss scholar and soldier and the 
successful competitor for the Prix Rossi awarded by the 
Law Faculty of Paris. The volume before us is not a mere 
textual codification of the most recent articles of amendment 
in the constitutions of the civilized world, but is an exhibit 
of the historical development of each, a work of great 
magnitude, indeed, as it demanded not only the examination 
of nearly two hundred constitutions, but a knowledge of the 
politics and history connected with each. It was not the 
purpose of the author to write a constitutional history, still 
less a complete exposition of the governments of the various 
countries mentioned in this work; yet by his vigorous out- 
lines he has presented to the reader a singularly clear 
conception of the origin, growth and present status of gov- 
ermment in them all. The first chapter is devoted to 
a consideration of the origin, growth and character of written 
constitutions, and following upon it is a very comprehensive 
survey of royal charters and constitutional compacts. The 
third division of this authoritative work embraces a study of 
the democratic constitutions of the United States of America, 
France and Switzerland. Philadetphia Press, 


How the Republic is Governed. By Noah Brooks. 
169 pp. Indexed. 16mo, 68 cents; by mail, 75 cents. 
Here we have a complete little work in the nature of an 
elementary text book, the best of its kind since the appear- 
ance of Charles Nordhoff’s “ Politics for Young Americans,”’ 
and quite as good. Mr. Brooks has treated of the various 
depa:tments of the Government of the United States and has 
given them sufficient consideration to enable the least in- 
formed reader to obtain a knowledge of their functions and 
duties. Beginning with the framework of the Government 
as contained in the Declaration of Independence and 
the Constitution as originally adopted, with its seven articles, 
he traces the growth and expansion of the Government, 
with its coincidental and increasing powers, down to the 
present; sets out the amendments to the Constitution, and 
clearly and concisely shows the changes that have been 
effected. He shows how each of the Government’s branches 
differs from, and yet depends upon, the others, and how 
each performs the functions conferred upon it by the Consti- 
tution which binds them into a homogeneous governmental 
whole. The fundamental knowledge that has been con- 
densed into this little volume makes an intelligent basis for 
4 more extended study of the functions of the Government 
and the many complex questions that are continually arising 
in connection with it. As a hand-book for ready reference, 

it will be found to be convenient and trustworthy. 
N.Y. Times. 
The American Congress. A History of National 
Legislation and Political Events. 1774-1895. By 
Joseph West Moore. 581 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $2.25; 

by mail, $2.54. 

Mr. Joseph West Moore aims to give in his interesting 
volume, a concise and clear account of the legislative and 
political affairs of the American people from the colonial 
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period to the present time. All of the most important occur- 
rences in national political affairs are described by Mr. Moore. 
The great American statesmen, as well as the measures 
advocated by them, are portrayed, and the causes and con- 
sequences of Federal legislation are treated in a resolutely 
fair manner. The history begins with the colonial period— 
with the Continental Congress and its prominent men—nar- 
rates very clearly the proceedings in the formation of the 
nation and the establishment of the constitutional government, 
and then goes steadily on to tell of the notable legislative 
and political transactions in the growth and development 
of the American Republic up to the present time. There 
are many bright sketches of character, interesting accounts 
of all the political parties, and pleasing incidents, anecdotes 
and personalities; also important State papers, famous 
speeches and debates, and other matter valuable for refer- 
ence. Philadelphia Press. 


FOLK-LORE. 
Tales of the Fairies and of the Ghost-World. 


Collected from Oral Tradition in Southwest Munster. 
By Jeremiah Curtin. 198 pp. 1I2mo, 90 cents; by 
mail, 99 cents. 


VETERINARY. 


A Hand-Book on Tuberculosis Among Cattle. 
With considerations of the relation of the disease to 
the health and life of the human family, and of the facts 
concerning the use of Tuberculin as a diagnostic test. 
Compiled by Henry L. Shumway. Illustrated, 178 pp. 
12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 84 cents. 

Mr. Henry L. Shumway’s “ Hand-Book on Tuberculosis 
Among Cattle,” comes with the merited commendation of 
the Board of Cattle Commissioners of Massachusetts. This 
work is a comprehensive survey of the subject in all its 
phases, and is also a consideration of the relation of the dis- 
ease to the health and life of the human family, and of the 
facts concerning the use of tuberculin as a diagnostic test. 
This book is an elaboration of a series of articles published 
in the Boston Herald, which received from the medical and 
veterinary profession wide and enthusiastic reading. The 
author has compacted in the fifteen chapters of this valuable 
manual an astonishing amount of information on the subject, 
and he has succeeded in presenting it so clearly that the 
most general reader will easily comprehend the matter. 

Philadelphia Press. 

The Cat, A Guide to the Classification and Varieties of 
Cats, and a Short Treatise upon their Care, Diseases, 
and Treatment. By Rush S. Huidekoper, M. D., Vet- 
erinarian (Alfort), etc., author of “ The Age of the Do- 
mesticated Animals,’ etc. With over 30 illustrations. 
148 pages. 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 84 cents. 

This is a practical book, embodying the results of observa- 
tion, experience, and intimate knowledge as a veterinary 
surgeon, and it will be of immediate value to all who are 
interested in the subject. 


COOK BOOKS. 


Francatelli’s Modern Cook. A Practical Guide to the 
Culinary Art in all its Branches. Comprising in addi- 
tion to English Cookery the Most Approved and 
Recherché Systems of French, Italian, and German 
Cookery. By Charles Elmé Francatelli. With sixty- 
two illustrations of various dishes, and a glossary to the 
whole work. Reprinted from the twenty-sixth London 
edition. With large additions, and carefully revised, 
592 pp. Indexed. Quarto, $1.50; by mail, $1.81. 

The man who can live without cooks is certainly not an 
Englishman. For the last generation the standard cookery 
book of England has been that of Charles E. Francatelli, 
chief cook to the Queen and apupil of Careme. It has passed 
through twenty-six English editions, and the latest, which 
has been carefully revised and has received large additions, 
has been published in this country, under the title or “ Fran- 
catelli’s Modern Cook.’’ It is advertised as a “ new ” book, 
and practically this is what it is, for the additions have almost 
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doubled its size. One part of the book which delighted the 

loyal British heart was the bill-of-fare of Her Majesty’s 

dinner from day to day. Inthe American edition this has 

been condensed to a dozen pages, only special dinners being 

given. N.Y. World. 

The Profession of Cookery from a French Point 
of View. With some economical practices peculiar 
to the nation, By Lucy H. Yates. 228 pp. 12mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 86 cents. 

Written from the English standpoint and for English 
markets, this book takes up by chapters various classes of 
dishes, and endeavors to give the French practice but without 
much precision, although the book has many useful hints, 
and is written in the right spirit. 


OUT-DOOR STUDIES. 
Among the Northern Hills, By William C. Prime, 
author of “* Along New England Roads,” etc. 16mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 

The Franconia Notch and the hills and valleys surrounding 
it furnish the scene for these graceful little papers by Dr. W. 
C. Prime. They are tender, observant, delicate in treatment, 
a little sentimental here and there, and at times touched with 
a hint of true pathos. Dr. Prime is a humanitarian as well 
as a fisherman and mountain lover, and the men and women 
who come into his way in his summer rambles interest him 
even more deeply than the trout in the mountain lakes and 
the storm-scarred pines upon the cliffs, Literary World. 
Bird Notes. By the late Jane Mary Hayward. Edited 

by Emma Hubbard. With fifteen illustrations from 
drawings by G, E. Lodge, and frontispiece. 181 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.45. 
Lovers of birds, of birds out of cages, we should say, can- 
not fail to be delighted with these purely informal yet dis- 
tinctly individual studies of bird-life in a Devonshire garden. 
We wonder not that the servant of Miss Hayward should 
introduce her favorite robin to a visitor, as the bird ap- 
proached the room, with ‘Come along! here’s your 
Missus!”’ Every page of this pleasant book explains the 
trust and sympathy that existed between the “ Missus’’ and 
her feathered subjects. Among the birds of her Sidmouth 
garden Miss Hayward was all that the lady was to the 
flowers in the garden of the “Sensitive Plant.” Her 
“ Notes”’ show the rarest sympathy with the needs, the 
habits, the caprices, and the language of birds. She made 
herself understeod by a “ little language”’ of herown, As 
to their trust in her, the editor remarks, “I never saw any- 
thing like it.” The story of “ Tapping Tom,” the blue tit, 
is a striking illustration of her benignant influence, and there 
are many more examples fully as remarkable. Miss Hay- 
ward was an accomplished portrait painter, and wrote verse 
that is full of natural grace, as this book suffices to show. 
London Saturday Review. 
Cycling for Health and Pleasure. An Indispensable 
Guide to the successful use of the Wheel. By Luther 
H. Porter, author of ‘‘ The Advantages of Cycling,’’ 
“Wheels and Wheeling,” etc. Illustrated. 195 pp. 
I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 
Cycling, so recently an expensive luxury, then a fad, but 
now almost a common necessity, is affording its share of 
present day literature. One of the best practical works on 
the subject is “Cycling for Health and Pleasure,’’ a little 
book with 195 pages of meaty discussion and advice. The 
various chapters treat of “ Cycling for Health,” “ Learn- 
ing,” “Riding and Touring,’ “ Accidents,’ ‘Correct 
Pedaling,” “Speed and Gearing,” “Training,” “ Cycling 
Costume,” and “ Practical Points.’ The directions are 
minute, and tables and illustrations add to the utility of the 
a Public Opinion. 

How to Know the Wild Flowers. A guide to the 
names, haunts, and habits of our common wild flowers. 
By Mrs. William Starr Dana. Illustrated by Marron 
Satterlee. Revised and enlarged edition. Twenty- 
seventh Thousand. 373 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.58; 
by mail, $1.74. 

This is a new and enlarged edition of a very admirable 
book. Mrs. Dana describes nearly five hundred familiar 
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plants, not merely with botanical accuracy, but in clearly 
intelligible language, so that they can be recognized from 
their descriptions, even without the aid of Miss Satterlee’s 
excellent drawings, which really looklike the plants and 
plainly portray more than a hundred and sixty Amencan 
wild flowers. Whether the classification according to color 
of the flowers is the best that could be adopted may be 
doubted, yet it would be hard to suggest another more con- 
venient to those not botanically inclined. Mrs. Dana does not 
overlook the literary and legendary associations of the flowers 
and her book is in every way as pleasing as it must be 
useful, Philadelphia Times, 


Summer Studies of Birds and Books. By W, 
Warde Fowler, author of “ A Year With the Birds,” etc, 
288 pp. I2mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.49. 

Mr. W. Warde Fowler’s previous bird-books lead us to 
expect a feast of good things when a new volume by him 
appears; and, in fact, not one of the eleven chapters in his 
“Summer Studies of Birds and Books ” is disappointing, 
In these days of endless outdoor books, it is well that ob- 
servers are of different temperaments, and so do not see 
the world alike, or, indeed, see the same things when they 
take a walk; otherwise there would be a vast deal of repeti- 
tion. As it is, the birds and fields and streams remain the 
same, but the stories about them vary infinitely. What Mr. 
Fowler has to tell, is told in a fresh, cheery way that attracts 
us at the very outset, and our interest does not flag. Those 
chapters that are not about birds are no less interesting than 
the others, Every lover of natural history will read with 
delight what our author has to say about White of Selborne, 
and it is a novel sensation to have Aristotle loom up before us 
as an earnest, painstaking ornithologist. We close the vol- 
ume, hoping that the summers to come will be as suggestive 
as those of the past, and that we will have from this author 
additional studies of both books and birds. Critic, 


BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Diamond Dyke; or, The Lone Farm on the Veldt. 
A story of South African adventure. By George Man- 
ville Fenn, author of “ Real Gold,” “ Rajah of Dah,” 
etc. With eight illustrations by W. Boucher. 335 pp. 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.27. 

“Diamond Dyke”? is a story of a South African farm and 
of life on the Veldt. The farm is devoted to the raising of 
ostriches—“ silly-looking, lanky goblins,’ young Vandyke 
Emson calls them—and the business looks flourishing at the 
opening of the story. But affairs take a wrong turn, and 
Dyke finds ostrich-farming a tame pursuit, though in the end, 
after many thrilling adventures in the wilderness, lion-hunt- 
ing, and the rest, the despised ostriches make Dyke and his 
half-brother Joe wealthy men. The birds discover diamonds 
and swallow them. Dyke finds them by chance in the 
gizzard of one of his flock, and an amusing old Dutch trader 
reveals the secret to the Emsons just as they were at the 
worst straits of ill-luck. Mr. Manville Fenn is an expert 
hand at lively stories of adventure, and “ Diamond Dyke” 
is one of the best he has written. The scenes of ostrich- 
farming and hunting are brilliantly drawn, and from first to 
last the story is full of life and variety. 7 

London Saturday Review. 


Elam Storm, the Wolfer; or, The Lost Nugget. 
By Harry Castlemon, author of ‘“Gunboat Series,” 
“Forest and Stream Series,” etc. Illustrated, Lucky 
Tom series. 356 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.03. 

An army paymaster and a certain Elam Storm, having 
started with three equipped government wagons for Grayson, 
are attacked on the route by highwaymen; when scouts are 
sent to succor the men of the expedition the only survivor 
apparently is Elam Storm, junior, a boy of fifteen. This lad 
insistently maintains that his father had in his possession & 
nugget of gold, which he declares his intention of tracing. 

The story gives his adventures as a wolfer and other experl- 


ences which are the result of his wonderful quest. 
Publishers’ Weekly. 
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In the Saddle. By Oliver Optic, author of “The Army 
and Navy Series,” etc. Illustrated. The Blue and 
Gray Army series. 451 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, 
$1.25. 

Many of the characters prominent in “ Brother against 
Brother,” the preceding volume of the series, reappear. The 
residents of the section where the scene is laid—the southern 
part of Kentucky—see and feel the terrors and anxieties of 
civil war. The operation of a loyal battalion of cavalry 
raised by the Lyons in protection of railroad bridges, the 
repressing of partisan onslaughts, and the guarding of 
towns and villages largely inhabited by citizens loyal to the 
Union form the basis of the story. Publishers’ Weekly. 


FINE ARTS. 


sthetic Principles. By Henry Rutgers Marshall, 
M. A., author of “Pain, Pleasure, and Aiésthetics.’’ 
201 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.00. 

It is doubtful if Mr. Marshall's book contains many, if 
any, elements of popularity; few metaphysical works do, 
and yet, despite the dry, hard reasoning, the cold, pitiless 
piling up of facts, the deep-rooted objection to taking 
anything for granted, and, as a matter of course, the some- 
what tedious process of proving each and every statement in 
regular order, there are from time to time conclusions 
intensely interesting, and, the matter having been laid bare 
and every smallest part flayed and dissected, the writer lets 
himself out, so to speak, and, sinking the metaphysician, 
becomes the more sprightly and less recondite man of letters. 
Mr. Marshall's book, it may be said, is a condensation of his 
more voluminous effort, “‘ Pain, Pleasure, and Aisthetics,” a 
metaphysical work of a high order, that has given its author 
no little fame, and which of its kind has enjoyed much 
distinction. The present volume, however, will serve the 
purpose of conveying in more concise form and in a briefer 
manner many of the deductions that the author has arrived 
atin the earlier volume. If the reading be a little difficult 
and inclining to heaviness, the arguments are sound, the 
principles laid down are of the best, and the utterances of a 


healthy, scholarly, analytical mind cannot but prove of 


lasting advantage to the general reader. N. Y. Times. 

The Madonna of St. Luke. The Story of a Portrait. 
By Henrietta Irving Bolton. Illustrated. 127 pp. 
Indexed. t2mo, 90 cents; by mail, 98 cents. 

All that is known about the portraits of the Virgin Mary, 
which tradition tells us were painted by the Evangelist 
St. Luke, is included in this little volume. The most 
venerated of these portraits is that preserved in the church 
of Santa Maria Maggiore, Rome, and the book opens with 
an account of the miraculous circumstances attending the 
foundation of that basilica. In four sections the author 
writes of St. Luke as a painter, narrates the history of the 
Madonna in the Borghese Chapel, shows the influence of the 
portrait upon art, and describes a score of paintings and 
sculptures commonly attributed to St. Luke. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 

The Renascence of the English Drama. Essays, 

Lectures, and Fragments, relating to the Modern 

English Stage, written and delivered in the year 

1883-94. By Henry Arthur Jones, author of “The 

Tempter,” “The Crusaders,’ etc. 343 pp. 1I2mo, 
$1.35; by mail, $1.47. 

Henry, Arthur Jones is an able and clever English play- 
wright. He has written many plays of varying degrees of 
literary merit, never reaching a very high plane in that 
particular. He has wit, industry, dramatic aptitude, and a 
large knowledge of stagecraft. He has also the spirit of the 
controversialist and the genius of the successful advertiser. 
He is probably not as important as he seems to think, but he 
1s nevertheless a man of mark. Mr. Jones has chosen, how- 
ever, to produce a book of didactics, which the great public 
will neglect altogether, and which will be gathered, volume 
by volume, into the libraries of theatrical collectors and 
speedily forgotten. It is a pity, but it is true. These essays 
and lectures were written and delivered between the years 
1883 and 1894, Mr. Jones says that no one is more firmly 
convinced than he is ‘‘of the stupendous uselessness and 
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impertinence of all preaching and criticism that does not fall 
in with the growing tendencies of thought around it.”” Yet 
he has preached and criticised vigorously, with this result. 
‘‘ Largeness and breadth of view” he sees in modern plays. 
But he is no pessimist, realist, or Ibsenite. ‘* The modern 
dramatic criticism which has asserted realistic principles,” 
has been useful in the cause of reform only on the destructive 
side. These opinions of Mr. Jones are derived from his 
preface. There are ten essays in the volume, reprinted from 
various reviews and magazines; five lectures and addresses, 
and the prefaces to “Saints and Sinners” and “ The Case of 
Rebellious Susan,” besides the “ fragments and extracts.” 
NV. Y. Times. 


FICTION. 


A Blameless Woman. By John Strange Winter, author 
of ‘‘ Bootle’s Baby,’ “ Beautiful Jim,’”’ etc. 352 pp. 
I2mo, paper, 38 cents; by mail, 40 cents. 

The romance of Maryaret North, as set forth in this 
volume by the author of “ Bootle’s Baby,” is one which will 
please all novel-readers who concern themselves with the 
scenes and incidents that come of complicated affections. 
But we fancy opinions are likely to differ as to whether 
John Strange Winter’s heroine was “a blameless woman,’ 
but any way the story is brightly and interestingly told 
throughout. London Publishers’ Circular. 
A Country Sweetheart. By Dora Russell, author of 

“ His Will and Hers,’’ “ The Broken Seal,” etc. Globe 
Library. 398 pp. 12mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 
22 cents, 

There are wild imaginings in Miss Russell’s story; there 
are men and women in needlessly false positions—a man 
with two wives, a man who commits two murders, women 
who propose marriage to the men they love, and other 
unpleasant characters more or less’ familiar in contemporary 
fiction. The author has considerable facility in exposing the 
seamy side of humanity, and some of her touches are pain- 
fully realistic. The secret joy of people who profit by the 
death of their benefactors, the exultation of women who 
secure eligible husbands, the selfish anticipations of people 
whose daughter or sister makes a good match—every little 
meanness of an untutored heart is laid bare with unerring 
instinct; and, truth to tell, the picture is not very attractive. 
“A Country Sweetheart” has plenty of sensation and 
incident. It would have been improved if the vulgar 
characters had not been allowed to elbow out those who are 
more refined. London Atheneum. 
A Daughter of the Soil. A novel. By M. E, Francis, 

8vo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.03. 

After an absence of fifteen years, Anthony Clifton returns 
from India to the English home of his childhood. The 
details of his past life are unknown to his aunt and cousin, 
but it is suspected that his pace has been rapid. He falls in 
love with a noble young girl—“‘a daughter of the soil’’— 
and marries her after a short courtship, in spite of the 
remonstrances of his relatives, But a few months of happi- 
ness are given to the gitl—then a ghost out of her husband’s 
past life parts them. The events that follow show all the: 
husband’s unworthiness and the wife’s fine character. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 

A Free Lance in a Far Land. Being an account of the 
Singular Fortunes of Selwyn Fyveways, of Fyveways. 
Hall, in the County of Gloucester, Esquire; for seven 
years a Free Adventurer in the Kingdoms of Hindostan. 
By Herbert Compton, author of “The Dead Man’s 
Gift,’ “A Master Mariner,’ etc. 373 pp. I2mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 87 cents. 

To know exactly how a great novel should be written, to 
plan and shape it both in manner and matter, is not enough. 
Of “A Free Lance in a Far Land,” it may be said to lack 
only the indefinable something, the touch of genius, that 
makes a really great story. In rhetoric it is perfect—in plot, 
in treatment and in style. Mr. Herbert Compton’s imagina- 
tion and his judgment are admirable. He can write well 
and strongly, and the constant turns of fortune’s wheel with 
the hero, keep the reader's attention to the end. But the 
impression that is left is not a lasting one. The book is of 
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absorbing interest and adventure, just the book-to make a 
captive of a lad. A volunteer for her Majesty’s army is 
impressed into the service of the East India Company, 
deserts, becomes a soldier of fortune, rises to the dignity of 
an independent native prince, loses his throne and gains a 
great fortune in so doing. N. Y. World. 

A King’s Diary. By Percy White, author of “Mr. 
Bailey-Martin,” The Unknown Library. 155 pp. 12mo, 
38 cents; by mail, 43 cents. 

It appears from the pompous “ foreword ”’ of the editor 
that this little volume is the first of ‘“Cassell’s Pocket 
Library,” and if the series maintains the promise of its first 
fruits it will be a notable addition to the novel-reader’s book- 
shelves. There is hardly anything but praise to be given to 
this remarkable story. It is brilliantly written, and is full of 
the pleasant satire which comes from a genial but penetrat- 
ing observation of life. It is a study primarily of one of 
those clever literary men with a twist in their nature which 
utterly incapacitates them from achieving any successful 
work, He is thoroughly unpractical and thoroughly lovable, 
but is a burden to all his worthy and wealthy relatives, and 
becomes a trial even to his charming and matter-of-fact wife. 
There is not one of the characters whom one might not have 
been talking and living with, so admirably are they realized 
by the author, and it would be difficult to single out any one 
for especial praise. London Atheneum. 
A Little Sister to the Wilderness. By Lilian Bell. 

267 pp. 12mo, $1.13; by mail, $1.22. 

See review. 

A Lost Endeavour. By Guy Boothby, author of “A 
Bid for Fortune.’”? With illustrations by Stanley L. 
Wood. Iris series. 183 pp. I2mo,57 cents; by mail, 
66 cents. 

See review. v3 

A Lost Idea. By Annie S, Swan, author of “ Aldersyde,”’ 
‘‘Carlowrie,”’ etc. 473 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, 
$1.04. 

The author of “ Aldersyde” has had the courage in “A 
Lost Ideal” to leave the field of fiction in which she has 
gained most of her successes, and to try her fortune with a 
story the note of which is distinctly modern and almost 
**societyish.”” The result is certainly not a failure; but 
neither is it a complete and unmistakable success. One feels 
that in the end the creator of Woodgate has been far too 
kind to him. He is a cad and a cur, worse even than 
Kingsley’s wretched poet, Vavasour ; and a woman with the 
character and intellectual insight of Helen Lockhart would 
never have married such a man. London Academy. 
A Maiden all Forlorn, and Other Stories. By 

“The Duchess,” author of ‘ Phyllis,’ “ Molly Bawa,” 
etc. The Enterprise series. 298 pp. 12mo, paper, 
15 cents; by mail, 17 cents. 

A Soulless Singer. By Mary Catherine Lee, author of 
‘*In the Cheering-Up Business,” “A Quaker Girl of 
Nantucket,” etc. 272 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, 
$1.01. 

Miss Lee has undertaken to expound in a story the familiar 
thesis that technic is not sufficient to an artist, and that if the 
dramatic feeling, the soul, be not bestowed by nature. It 
can be had only by the personal experience of passion or of 
sorrow. Whether the latter part of the theory be necessarily 
true or not, it may be granted for the purposes of fiction. 
Victoria Montagu had voice, technic, self-confidence, every. 
thing but “ soul,’ and she failed. Then she burned her 
hands and went into retirement; had an experience of grief, 
love and disappointment and emerged a great prima donna. 
Associated with this experience is a boy who had the artistic 
soul by inheritance, but who died by some mysterious 
tragedy. The story, which introduces us again to the Nan- 
tucket Quakers, is bright and interesting, even if not entirely 
convincing. Philadelphia Times. 
A Treasure Found—A Bride Won. A novel. By 

George E, Gardner. With illustrations by M. Colin. 
The Choice series. 407 pp. I2mo, paper, 40 cents; by 
mail, 42 cents. 

The search for a buried treasure on an uninhabited island 
of the southern seas, with the dangers and adventures con- 
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nected with it, is the subject of the first story. ‘ The swamp 
secret” is the story of frontier revenge, visited upon a 
fascinating horse thief. Publishers’ Weekly, 


Almayer’s Folly. A Story of an Eastern River, By 
Joseph Conrad. 276 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, 
$1.03. 

Mr. Conrad takes the reader to a part of the world as yet, 
so far as our memory serves, unexplored by the writers of 
fiction, the island of Borneo. Kaspar Almayer was a Dutch- 
man, who, owing to certain circumstances, married a Malay 
girl who had been converted and educated in a convent, 
The issue of the marriage was a very lovely girl, Nina, now, 
when the story opens, grown to womanhood. The girl, 
despite her father’s upbringing, has sympathies mainly with 
her mother’s race, and falls in love with the young chief, 
Dain, who has a bitter feud with the whites, and in the end 
‘goes off with him, although Almayer declares that he would 
rather have killed her than she should do so. This is but a 
brief indication of the romance. The story, it may be 
added, is full of strongly written, vivid scenes of action and 
incident, and is such a one as will please readers who can 
appreciate the romance of adventure of wild life as a pleas. 
ant change from the “ problems” of “ modern” fiction. 
Mr. Joseph Conrad is, we believe, a new writer, but .he has 
written a story which should serve as a passport for further 
work from his pen. London Publishers’ Circular, 


An Experiment in Altruism. By Elizabeth Hastings. 
215 pp. 12mo, 57 cents; by mail, 66 cents. 

A bright, sympathetic and gently satirical sketch of various 
types of earnest seekers after the secret of the universe in 
College Settlement work and kindred experiments. There 
is a good deal of serious feeling and some pathos in the little 
book, though the method is fragmentary and the result incon- 
clusive. Perhaps the last chapter expresses the author's 
most definite conviction—* We are all busy still, and yet the 
world is not saved. * * * YetI have moments when 
I know that the strife is not in vain. In these I wonder why 
we are so troubled about our duty to our fellow-man and 
about our knowledge of God. The one command in regard 
to our neighbor is not obscure. And our foreboding lest our 
faith in God shall escape us seems futile, inasmuch as we 
cannot escape from our faith.” Philadelphia Times. 


At Market Value. A novel. By Grant Allen, author 
of “ This Mortal Coil,’’ “ Blood Royal,” etc. Neely’s 
Library of Choice Literature. 329 pp. I12mo, paper, 
38 cents ; by mail, 40 cents. 

Bleak House. By Charles Dickens. With forty illustra- 
trations by Phiz, and fac simile of wrapper to first part. 
A reprint of the editions corrected by the author in 
1869, with an introduction, biographical and bibliograph- 
ical by Charles Dickens the younger. 815 pp. 12mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 92 cents. 

The younger Dickens has to be more than ordinarily 
apologetic for his father in his introduction to the reprint of 
“ Bleak House,’’ from the author's corrected edition of 1869. 
Mr. Forster comes in for his share of blame for the failure of 
the Guild of Literature and Art, Dickens’s abolitionist char- 
acter has to be maintained against Lord Denman, and his 
criticism of Christian foreign missions against their advocates, 
while the reproachful shade of Leigh Hunt has to be laid. 
Not all will agree that the defence is valid at all points. The 
volume has the merits, including beauty and cheapness, of 
its predecessors reprinted from first editions. N. Y. Post. 


Bog-Myrtle and Peat. Being tales, chiefly of Gallo- 
way, gathered from the years MDCCCLXXXIX- 
MDCCCXCV. By S. R. Crockett. Uniform with 
“The Lilac Sunbonnet.” 389 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by 
mail, $1.22. 

Mr. Crockett’s volume consists of nine and twenty short 
stories and a very pleasant epilogue “ In Praise of Galloway.’ 
We do not, on the whole, like Mr. Crockett so well as @ 
writer of disconnected short stories as we liked him in his 
earlier volumes; and yet parts of the present collection rep- 
resent him at his best. Various are the strings which he 
touches; now they respond freshly, brightly, entertainingly; 
and again, sorrowfully and deeply, as in the tragic “A Cry 
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across the Black Water,’’ which starts the collection. The 
stories are divided into five ‘‘books”’ and are classified as 
“adventures,” ‘intimacies,’ “histories,” ‘idylis,’” and 
“tales of the Kirk,” Some of the pieces are very short, no 
more than half-a-dozen pages; the longest story, and a very 
good one, is “ Saint Lucy of the Eyes,” in which we have 
the romance of Stephen Douglas, sometime of Galloway, 
when traveling in Italy. ‘lhe book has both humor and 
pathos, and will doubtless be popular. 

London Publishers’ Circular. 


Captain Close and Sergeant Creesus. Two novels. 
by Captain Chailes King, U.S. A, author of “The 
Colonel’s Daughter,” * Marion’s Faith,” etc. 245 pp. 
I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 88 cents. 

These are two short novels of military life bound in one 
volume, and they are interesting reading. It must be con- 
fessed that Capt. Charles King's books are attractive rather 
by reason of their matter than their manner, for it is seldom 
that a reader meets with such strong characters, novel situa- 
tions, and brisk incidents presented with so little mastery of 
literary technics, Capt. King’s books are always interesting 
and often moving. ‘This is because he has had a large and 
valuable insight into life at army posts, where human nature 
and military regulations carry on a contest which produces 
curious results, He has had a keen eye and a retentive 
memury. It is whispered that some of his most striking 
character studies are taken from life, and it would not be 
surprising if some soldiers could lay their hands upon the 
model who sat for Capt. Close, the lax, slatternly, penurious, 
mean, speculator of an undisciplined camp, but who never 
transgessed against the regulations, never cheated any one, 
and was utterly fearless in fight. The two stories make 
excellent companions, for the former is a fine character study 
and the latter a tale of stirring incidents. N. Y. Times. 


Children of the Ghetto. A Study of a Peculiar People. 
ky I. Zangwill, author of “‘ The Bachelor's Club,” “ The 
Big Bow Mystery,” etc. 553 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

Children of the Soil. Translated from the Polish of 
Henryk Sienkiewicz, author of “ With Fire and Sword,” 
“ The Deluge,’ ‘Pan Michael,” “ Without Dogma,” 
etc., by Jeremiah Curtin. 8vo, $1.50; by mail, $1.64. 

Colonel Norton. A novel. By Florence Montgomery, 
author of “ Misunderstood,” “ Thrown Together,” etc. 
461 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail. $1.25, 

Corona of the Nantahalas. A Romance. By Louis 
Pendleton, author of “‘lhe Sons of Ham,” “ The 
Wedding Garment,” etc. Witha frontispiece. 199 pp. 
I2mo, 57 cents; by mail, 65 cents. 

Mr. Pendleton’s title to this romance has a real Chateau- 
briand sound, but that is the only resemblance Gideon 
McLeod of North Carolina did not care to fight for or against 
the Union, and so betook himself with bis wife and deaf and 
dumb son, to Lonely Cove, in the fastnesses of the Nanta- 
halas. Long after the war, on one fine day, though he lived 
in an inaccessible region, he saw a man on horseback charge 
up the mountain heights, holding a baby in his arms. This 
Strange person, who was a madman, first shot his horse, and 
was about murdering the infant, when, to rescue the child, 
Gideon killed the lunatic and rescued the baby. That is 
Corona’s introduction. As Corona grew up, a schoolmaster 
taught her the three “ R’s’’ and gave her to read translations 
of Homer, “Eschylus, S»phocles, Plato, Ovid, etc, She 
wore Greek gowns, and she named the mountains around 
Lonely Cove, Olympus, Parnassus, and Helicon. What is 
queer in the story is the mixing up of the old Greek and 
modern Cracker. -V. Y. Times. 
Dearest. By Mrs. Forrester, author of “ Diana Carew,” 

“Of the World, Worldly,’’ etc. Belgrave series. 
376 pp. 12mo, paper, 35 cents; by mail, 40 cents. 

Mrs. Forrester’s “ Dearest ’ is a governess of the Becky 
Sharp type who insensibly improves on acquaintance. She 
asa pupil who is suggestive of Cinderella with modern 
Modifications, While there is nothing strikingly original, 
the Story is well handled, and there is no illegal alliance or 
tmproper love making. Public Opinion. 
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Enemies in the Rear; or, A Golden Circle 
Squared. A Story of Life in Scutheastern Penn- 
sylvania among the Germans in the time of our Civil 
War. By Francis T. Hoover. 604 pp. 12mo, $1.20; 
by mail, $1.35; paper, 38 cents; by mail, 44 cents. 

Francis T. Hoover's book is a remarkably vivid story of 
the War of the Rebellion. Prominent among the forces with 
which the National Government had to contend in the rear 
while the Southern armies were in its front were the Knights 
of the Golden Circle, otherwise known as the Sons of Liberty. 

In “ Enemies in the Rear" an effort is made to preserve the 

history of some of the doings of one of the most dangerous 

organizations that existed during the war of secession. In 
the form of a popular story Mr. Hoover presents to the 
reader an inside view of the workings of the Knights of the 

Golden Circle. He takes us into the lodge room at the mid- 

night hour and introduces us to the great Pennsylvania Ger- 

man apostle of Golden Circleism. We likewise form the 
acquaintance of a famous detective, and are permitted to go 
with him as he skillfully worms himself into the secrets of 
the Knights. Philadelphia Press. 


Eve’s Ransom. A novel. By George Gissing, author 
of “Denzil Quarrier,” ‘The Odd Women,’ etc. 
379 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 86 cents; paper, 
40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

Mr. George Gissing has his peculiarities. You may 
mount with him up the stairs of fiction, expecting the con- 
ventional landing, and lo! you arrive in the most unexpected 
of places. ‘“Eve’s Ransom” is the furthest remove possible 
from what is conventional. You may entertain some grave 
doubts as to the excellence of Eve, and might deem her 
a very selfish person, perfectly passionless, but whether the 
girl had ever made a mistake or not, Mr. Gissing hardly tells 
you. In fact, the author leaves that entirely to your own 
comprehension of the character. Maurice Hilliard had, 
maybe, a coarse element in his nature, and that trait Eve 
might have dreaded. Somehow she had put herself under 
great obligations, money ones, to Hilliard, and though he 
behaved handsomely, he had expected that love and grati- 
tude meant the same thing, that is, when a young woman 
was concerned. Eve hated the idea that gratitude should 
be merged in love, and so at the last moment she married 
the good, commonplace, and indolent Mr. Narramore. The 
little story is a curious one, and distinguishable because it 
shows powers on the part of the author which, if suspected, 
are always kept under control. N.Y. Times. 


Fidelis. A novel. By Ada Cambridge, author of “ The 
Three Miss Kings,’’ ‘ Not all in Vain,” etc. 335 pp. 
12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

This is a good old fashioned sort of novel which shows 
how solid worth, though hideously ugly, can by persever- 
ance and literary talents triumphantly overcome every diffi- 
culty from disagreeable relations, and attain wealth, steam 
yachts, and a peerless bride. It is a good wholesome novel, 
very readable with judicious skimming. London Atheneum. 
Heart of the World. By H. Rider Haggard, author of 

«« She,’’ “* Montezuma’s Daughter,” etc. Illustrated. 
347 pp. 12mo,go cents; by mail, $1.04. 

In the Old Chateau. A story of Russian Poland. By 
Richard Henry Savage, author of “ My Official Wife,” 
“A Daughter of Judas,’ etc. Neely’s Library of 
Choice Literature. 339 pp. 12mo, paper, 38 cents; 
by mail, 40 cents. 

Is She Not a Woman; or, Vengeance is Mine. By 
Daniel Dane. Cassell’s Union Square Library. 367 pp. 
12mo, paper, 38 cents; by mail, 40 cents. 

A large part of the action of the story takes place while 
the characters are traveling on the continent; the scene 
afterwards changes to England and again back to Paris. It 
is the story of two unfaithful wives—one seeming to have 
just cause for her indifference toher husband. A little girl,a 
London waif, adopted by two young men when eight years 
old, and arrived at womanhood when the story opens, plays 
a conspicuous part in the narrative. One of the husbands is 
destroyed by being inoculated with typhcid fever germs by 
his wife’s lover. Publishers’ Weekly. 
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Jim of Hellas; or, In Durance Vile. Bethesda 
Pool. By Laura E. Richards, author of ‘“ Captain 
January,” “ Melody,” etc, Fifth thousand. 72 pp. 
12mo, 38 cents; by mail, 46 cents. 

Two little romances of the New England coast. The 
first tells how *‘ Jim of Hellas,” a shipwrecked Greek sailor, 
won the heart of.a middle-aged New England spinster; the 
second story, ‘The Troubling of Bethesda Pool,’ brings 
together two elderly lovers and satisfactorily concludes the 
troubled courtship of two young lovers. 

Publishers Weekly. 

Lassie. By Mrs. George A. Paull, author of ‘‘ A Tangled 
Web,” “Prince Dimple” series. With a frontispiece. 
102 pp. I2mo, 38 cents; by mail, 45 cents. 

A pretty story of a little city waif, who winds herself 
around the loving heart of Miss Joy, a single woman, past 
her youth, whose love-story has had an unexplained interrup- 
tion. Lassie unconsciously brings the parted lovers together, 
through their efforts to trace the little one’s real history. 

Publishers Weekly. 

*Lisbeth. By Leslie Keith, author of “The Chilcotes,’’ 
etc. Cassell’s Sunshine series. 361 pp. 12mo, paper, 
38 cents; by mail, 40 cents. 

*Lizbeth Wilson. A Daughter of New Hampshire Hills. 
By Eliza Nelson Blair. 374 pp. 1I2mo, $1.10; by 
mail, $1.24. 

Now and then a novel writes itself, and it is sure to be a 
good one. Eliza Nelson Blair could no more help writing 
“Lisbeth Wilson ”’ than she could help breathing. The 
story must have been with her night and day, sleeping and 
waking, until to lay the ghosts she had to put it on paper. 
The heroine and her lover are separated by a sternly con- 
scientious father on account of differences in religious belief, 
and their troubled courtship makes a story of unflagging 
interest. The scene is laid in the New Hampshire hills, 
among the people of a generation ago, and no photograph or 
phonograph could do more perfect justice to their habits, 
manners and speech. NV. Y. World, 
Lucien de Rubempre. Being the Third and Last Part 

of Lost Iilusions. By Honoré de Balzac. Translated 
by Katharine Prescott Wormeley. Honoré de Balzac’s 
Novels. 367 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

The third and concluding part of “ Lost Illusions.” In 
the second part, “ A great man of the provinces in Paris,” 
Lucien de Rubempré, after a fruitless career in Paris as a 
man of genius, is left in abject poverty and on the verge of 
suicide. In this volume he is again on the top wave of suc- 
cess, living in elegant apartments, seemingly wealthy, and 
courted by the best people. He has become the tool of the 
man who rescued him from death, an escaped galley slave 
masquerading as a priest. Under this influence he becomes 
utterly corrupt, suicide ending his story. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 

Mariana. An Original Drama. In Three Acts and an 
Epilogue. By José Echegaray. Translated by James 
Graham. With a portrait. 126 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; 
by mail, 83 cents. 

A Spanish play with the wayward son of a wayward 
mother, whose sin crosses her daughter's path after marriage. 
The close is a strong situation and there are others, 


Melting Snows. By Prince Schcenaich-Carolath. Trans- 
lated into English by Margaret Symonds. 238 pp. 
12mo, go cents; by mail, $1.03. 

The name of Margaret Symonds as a translator—the lady 
being the daughter of the late John Addington Symonds— 
would at once attract attention to this romance. ‘ Melting 
Snows ”’ is a highly colored and poetic story, replete with 
sentimentalism. Bent Sérenson is a Jutlander student in a 
German university. He is a hard-working young man, with 
a passion for abstract mathematics. Ie deprives himself of 
the necessities of life so that he may complete his terms. If 
he has a problem to work out, he spends the whole night 
over it. He is entirely practical, and has but one end in 
view. When he has taken his degree he hopes to become a 
surveyor, and so care for his old father and his family in 
Jutland. There comes across Bent’s path a singer, Giacinta. 
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That changes the course of his life. The two fall in love at 
sight. An officer abuses Giacinta, and Bent fights a duel in 
her behalf, and is wounded. But somehow the singer 
marries another man. Bent, who has wanted to find out 
what poetry really is, whose snow has melted, returns to Jut. 
land. The possibility is that he lost his taste for mathematics, 
and did not become much of a versemaker. N. Y. Times, 


rir, Bonaparte of Corsica. By John Kendrick Bangs, 
author of ‘Three Weeks in Politics,’ ‘Coffee and 
Repartee,”’ “The Water Ghost,” etc. Illustrated by 
H. W. McVickar. 16mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02, 

See review. 

Neighbor Jackwood. By J. T. Trowbridge. Revised 
edition, with a chapter of autobiography. Illustrated, 
459 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

This is Mr. J. T. Trowbridge’s masterpiece, and in this 
edition he has not only revised the text but he has added 
new scenes in some of the chapters. A brief autobiography 
has been added. N. Y. World. 
Not Yet. A Theosophical Romance. By Mary Weller 

Robbins. Illustrated. Library of Choice Fiction, 
319 pp. I2mo, paper, 38 cents; by mail, 40 cents, 

Theosophy teaches two dogmas—reincarnation of the im- 
mortal soul and full individual responsibility for all actions— 
and with them the right of every one to reach acceptance in 
his own time and way. Theosophists do not criticise harshly 
a belief in Spiritualism, even though they do not approve of 
it, and that is the only thing to which even the most earnest 
member of the society could take exception in Mary Weller 
Robbin’s Theosophical romance, ‘ Not Yet.’ Otherwise 
the story is a good and clear setting forth of Theosophie 
teachings. As for the spiritistic faith, which has its roots in 
the tenderest and best of our human emotions, it deserves to 
be treated in a spirit of kindly concession when presented as 
it is in this work, the author trying to “ reconcile”’ it with 
reincarnation. It cannot be said that “ Not Yet” is free 
from fault in a literary sense, but its defects are not great, 
and it possesses the distinctive merit of not always becoming 
improbable and often absurd when drawing upon occultism 
for some of its dramatic effects, as so-called ‘‘ occult stories” 
generally do, The author has evidently written compre- 
hendingly. N.Y. World. 


Olympia’s Journal, By W.S.Holnut. 221 pp. 12mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

One of the characters in this book remarks that “a ro- 
mance in our days need not depend upon its plot. The best 
novels are based upon subtle gradations of individual char- 
acter appropriately arranged in the frame-work of a given 
society.’’ We assume that in these words Mr, Holnut repre- 
sents the ideal at which he has himself aimed in these pages. 
Certainly he writes well and with originality. His 
“ Olympia ”’ is a lady who herself aspires to the art of the 
novelist, and with this view sets laboriously to work making 
notes—character studies, landscape, general notes, etc. One 
note book is devoted solely to her study of the personal pecu- 
liarities of her husband. As her opportunities for observing 
this last subject were of daily occurrence, the notes soon 
filled one volume and entered a second. George, we fancy, 
guessed what was going on, but said nothing; a big, self- 
indulgent fellow, fond of his dinner and his horses, and hav- 
ing no intellectual sympathies whatever with his wife, whom 
he loved. One day the notebooks are missing a quarrel 
ensues, and Olympia leaves him. Three months later she 
is summoned to his death-bed, and his last request is that 
the books may be buried with him. “ He had never opened 
them !”’ London Bookseller. 


One Fair Daughter. Her story. By Frank Frankfort 
Moore, author of “I Forbid the Banns,’” “ Daireen,” 
etc. Illustrated. The Lucile series. 332 pp. 12m0, 
paper, 35 cents; by mail, 37 cents. j 

The pivot upon which the story turns is the rather impos- 
sible deception perpetrated by Philippa Luscomb to save her 
father from the consequences of a crime. It colors her whole 
life and interferes seriously with her intention of making af 

advantageous marriage. She is loved by several men during 4 

gay season in London, and shows herself utterly heartless 
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and unscrupulous. Her unprincipled career is described with 
unquestionable wit, no excuses being oftered for her immor- 
ality. A cynical and amusing picture of London society and 
its latest “fads”? and “slang” serves as a constant back- 
ground. Publishers’ Weekly. 


Out of the Fashion. By L. T. Meade, author, of “ En- 
gaged to be Married,” “A Sweet Girl Graduate,” ete. 
Illustrated. _ Cassell’s Sunshine series. 270 pp. 12mo, 
paper, 30 cents; by mail, 40 cents. 

An English novel of a not unfamiliar type. 

: Philadelphia Times. 

Paul St. Paul. A Son of the People. By Ruby Beryl 
Kyle. Second edition. With a portrait. 275 pp. 
12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 86 cents. 

Rachel Dene. A Tale of the Deepdale Mills. By 
Robert Buchanan, author of ‘God and the Man,” 
“The Shadow of the Sword,” etc. Neely’s Library 
of Choice Literature, 287 pp. 12mo, paper, 38 cents ; 
by mail, 40 cents. 

St. Ann’s. By W. E-. Norris, author of “ A Bachelor's 
Blunder,” “‘ My Friend Jim,” etc. 339 pp. 1I2mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 87 cents. 

Some Good Intentions and a Blunder. By John 
Oliver Hobbes, author of “A Bundle of Life.’’ Illus- 
trated. Merriam’s Violet series. 67 pp. 16mo, 
30 cents; by mail, 45 cents. 

This is a charming little character sketch, a trifle vague in 
parts, but generally suggestive and entertaining. It tells the 
story of an attempt at matchmaking by a benevolent lady, 
who thought Providence had designed her for that occupa- 
tion. Having noticed a social meeting of a Scotch heiress 
and a rising literary genius, she at once decides that they 
were made for one another. She encourages the man by 
telling him that he has made a conquest. The result is that 
he assails the young lady’s affections with an impudence that 
sets her aflame with indignation, and she sends him packing. 
It is only an ordinary magazine short story, yet it is so 
gracefully written and so artistic in its character drawing, 
that it is thoroughly enjoyable, XN. Y. Times. 
Stretton. By Henry Kingsley. New edition, with a 

frontispiece by Geo. M. Henton. Henry Kingsiey’s 
Novels. 354 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.04, 

Of the multitude of readers who know the more celebrated 
of Henry Kingsley’s novels, which formed the three first 
volumes of the excellent new edition, not many, we suspect, 
have read “‘ Stretton,” the fifth volume. If not to be ranked 
with “ Ravenshoe,” ‘ Geoffrey Hamlyn,” or “ The Hillyars 
and the Burtons,” it is a good second to these novels, and 
that is a high place in fiction. ‘ Stretton,” indeed, is a 
book that has too long been neglected, and its revival is 
heartily to be acknowledged. London Saturday Review. 
The Beautiful Soul. By Florence Marryat, author of 

“Parson Jones,’ “Fighting the Air,” etc. The 
“Unknown” Library. 277 pp. 12mo, 38 cents; by 
mail, 43 cents. 

The Curse of Intellect. Written by Machiavelli Colin 
Clout. 177 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 84 cents. 

Briefly told, this is the story of a monkey who is taught to 
think, talk, and write by a man of enormous wifl-power ; 
the result is that the monkey is so disgusted with the misery 
entailed on him by intellect that he kills his teacher and 
commits suicide himself. The conception does not seem to 
us altogether novel; but the monkey’s pessimistic view of 
his position is cleverly exposed, and is perhaps, under the 
circumstances, natural, for there is a great deal of truth in 
Renan’s remark that “un état qui donnerait Je plus grand 
bonheur possible aux individus serait probablement, au point 
de vue des nobles poursuites de l’humanité, un état de 
profond abaissement,” and the monkey would be the more 
qualified to judge from his previous experience of the 
debased condition, There is a certain amount of cheap 
Satire in the book at the expense of the tame poet, the society 
woman, and so on; but there is enough incident to make the 
story well worth half an hour’s reading. 

London Atheneum. 
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The Fair Maid of Fez. A novel. By St. George 
Rathborne, author of ‘ Doctor Jack,’’ ‘‘ Man from Wall 
Street,” etc. Illustrated. 248 pp. 16mo, 38 cents; 
by mail, 47 cents. 

St. George Rathborne’s story opens and closes in New 
York, but the burden of the narrative recites the deeds of a 
young and spirited American who, to recover some family 
documents of importance in the possession of a renegade 
countryman, who has become Grand Vizier of the Sultan of 
Morocco, proceeds to Northern Africa, and with the help of 
a trusty and resourceful son of the desert makes his way to 
Fez, leads an attack on the palace of the Moorish Sultan’s 
lieutenant, gains the object of his search and fights his way 
again out of the country, having meanwhile had a love 
adventure of romantic interest and won dear experience of 
Arab recklessness of life and Moorish knavery. 

Philadelphia Press. 


The Gods, Some [ortals, and Lord Wickenham. 
By John Oliver Hobbes. With portrait. 271 pp. 12mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.23. , 

See review. 


The House by the River. A novel. By Barbara 
Kent, and *“‘ The Children’s Crusade.”’ With illustra- 
tions by Warren B. Davis. The Choice series. 328 pp. 
I2mo, paper, 35 cents; by mail, 57 cents. 


The Impregnable City. A romance. By Max Pem- 
berton, author of ‘ The Iron Pirates,” “The Sea 
Wolves,” etc. 416 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.05. 

“The Impregnable City” is an Eldorado of Anarchy. It 
is located upon a magic South Sea Islanc, with a submarine 
entrance gate, innumerable caves and tunnels, and under- 
ground springs of fire. In this safe-sheltered retreat from’ 
the world Count Andrea Jovanowitz, a disciple of Tolstoi, 
establishes an asylum for a community of criminals and 
political refugees. But there are several snakes in this 

Anarchistic Eden. The Anarchists cannot be content in an 

earthly Paradise. One of them betrays the colony and its 

citadel is besieged by French fleets. The invader is repulsed, 
but immediately an outbreak occurs among the Anarchists. 

The book is a clever but not particularly brilliant satire upon 

Anarchy. Philadelphia Record. 


The Lady and Her Tree. A story of Society, By 
Charles Stokes Wayne, author of “Anthony Kent,” 
“Mrs. Lord’s Moonstone,” etc. 221 pp. I2mo, paper, 
38 cents; by mail, 40 cents. 

“The Lady and Her Tree,” is .a story of Philadelphia 
society, whose object is to show that the boasted superiority 
of the smart set does not rest ona very firm foundation. 
The old joke of the tabooing of up town is again enlarged 
on, the downtowners being finally vanquished by a discovery 
that a lady, visiting and having relatives in Shackamaxon 
Street, and whom they accordingly read out of society, had 
in fact a family tree with roots extending back seven hun- 
dred years or more. ‘The satirical touch in all this might 
have been more evident once than it is now. Some parts of 
Mr. Wayne’s story are told with spirit, but it is spoiled by 
this primitiveness, and still more by coarseness, and a loose- 
ness of morality which will prevent it making the friends it 
might otherwise secure. Philadelphia Telegraph. 


The Last Tenant. By B. L. Farjeon, author of “ Great 
Porter Square,” “ Griff,” etc. Cassell’s Union Square 
Library. 349 pp. 12mo, 38 cents; by mail, 40 cents, 


The Major’s Favorite. A novel. By John Strange 
Winter, author of ‘‘ Mignon’s Secret,”’ “* Bootle’s Baby,” 
etc. I9I pp. 12mo, 57 cents; by mail, 64 cents. 

In “ The Major’s Favorite’? John Strange Winter has 
attempted a pendant, though in no sense a sequel to her 
story of “‘ Mignon’s Secret.’’ That earlier tale was intended 
to reveal the intense bitterness of the sorrows of childhood. 
In this latest novel she depicts the struggles of a young 
mind’s struggle between honor and affection. The hero, 
Dick, is not an unkempt little barrack bairn, but one living 
in the officers’ quarters instead of in the ranks, 

Philadelphia Record. 
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The Marriage of Esther. By Guy Boothby, author 
of “ On the Wallaby,” etc. 254 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; 
by mail, 85 cents. 

Hardly could two leading characters in a story be intro- 
duced to the reader under more unprepossessing conditions 
than those in which Ellison and Murkard are presented in 
the beginning of Guy Boothby’s charming romance. They 
are of the extreme type of seemingly utter worthlessness, 
recognized in the South Pacific as ‘* beach-combers.” But 
the march of events in their lives has progressed only a very 
little way before pity and sympathy are won for the outcasts, 
and eventually admiration when the good that is in teem has 
been brought out by trial. A happier title might have been 
given to the work, but Esther McCartney deserves all the 
prominence accorded to her, for she is a noble and tender 
character, whose love is a worthily adequate force for the 
redemption of both men. Crowded with incident yet per- 
fectly natural throughout, the story is one of the most charm- 
ing that its author has written. N.Y. World. 


The Master. A novél, By I. Zangwill, author of “ The 
King of Schnorrers,’’ “Children of the Ghetto,” ete. 
Illustrated. 523 pp. 1I2mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.52. 

See review. 


The New Moon. By C. E., Raimond, author of “‘ George 
Mandeville’s Husband.” 213 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by 
mail, 86 cents. 

A young doctor is married to a foolish, weak-minded, in- 
valid wife. He finds the woman of his heart in the niece of 
arich patient. The niece supposes him unmarried and falls 
in love with him. When the truth is discovered they go on 
as friends. This interferes with her making good matches. 
Under her aunt’s pressure she becomes engaged to a captain. 
Nobody is thoroughly satisfied, the situation becomes dan- 
gerous for the unhappy pair, the wife goes mildly insane, a 
Swiss hotel is burned down, and the hero, true to his sense 
of duty, saves his wife first and then goes back for his friend. 
She, however, has perished, and he remains alive to philoso- 
phize. The book is well written, Philadelphia Times, 


The One Too Many. By E. Lynn Linton, author of 
“ Patricia Kemball,’”’ “ The Atonement of Leam Dun- 
das,” etc. With a portrait. Neely’s Library of Choice 
Literature. 358 pp. 1I2mo, paper, 38 cents; by mail, 
40 cents. 


The Phantom Death and Other Stories. By W. 
Clark Russell, author of “The Wreck of the Grosve- 
nor,” “ My Shipmate Louise,” etc. With illustration by 
F, A. Carter. 226 pp. I2mo, 57 cents; by mail, 
65 cents. 

Readers of Mr. Clark Russell’s books can always be sure 
of good entertainment at his hands. Fidelity to nature, 
powerful description and thrilling episodes characterise his 
stories of the sea, and none of these qualities will be found 
wanting in the new volume. The key to the mystery of the 
first tale is cleverly concealed till the last moment, while in 
the kindred chapter, entitled “*A Nightmare of the Dol- 
drums,” the cause of the horrors which ensued is only too 
apparent. A type of a mischievous monomaniac, not to say 
madman, is the principal figure in “ The Major’s Commis- 
sion.” Horrors enough, as may be supposed, are contained 
under such titles as “The Secret of the Dead Mate” and 
“ The Chilinean Tragedy,’ though for horror, combined with 
intense excitement, there is little that can come up to the 
chapter called “ The Lazaretto of the Huntress.’’ Altogether, 
a good budget from cover to cover, London Bookseller. 


The Phantom Wedding, or The Fall of the 
House of Flint.. By Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth, 
author of “Ishmael,” etc., and other stories by her 
sister, Mrs. Frances Henshaw Baden, author of “ The 
Bride’s Secret,” etc. American series. 370 pp. 12mo, 
paper, 20 cents; by mail, 22 cents 

This story appeared in 1878. Adolphe Rogers Ruthven, 

British Secretary of Legation, “type of the handsome 

Saxon’”’ had married “a lovely creole of rich brunette 

beauty ”’ and the story opens just after marriage. 
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The Romance of the Sword. A Napoleonic novel. By 
Georges Duval. Translated by Mary J. Safford. 463 pp, 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.27. 

A historical novel of the first empire, from 1793 to Napo. 
leon’s coronation, in 1804, much room being given to 
Enghien’s execution and Pichegru’s conspiracy. The action 
is rapid and incidents frequent. 


The Shadow of a Crime. A Cumbrian romance. By 
Hall Caine, author of ** The Manxman,” “ The Deem. 
ster,” etc, Illustrated. 353 pp. 12mo, $1.10; -by mail, 
$1.26. 


The Silence of the [Maharajah. By Marie Corelli, 
author of “The Romance of Two Worlds,” etc, 
Illustrated Merriam’s Violet series. 74 pp. 16mo, 
30 cents ; by mail, 35 cents. 

“ The Silence of the Maharajah ”’ has its merits, and the 
character of the Indian Princeis neatly worked up. Marie 

Corelli must always be dramatic or nothing. N.Y. Times. 


‘¢ The Story of aCanon.’’ By Beveridge Hill. 452 pp. 
12mo, $1.20; by mail, $1.34; paper, 40 cents; by mail, 
45 cents. 

The daily life, with its toils and hardships, anxieties and 
dangers, of the hardy mountaineers and miners of the High- 
lands of Colorado is illustrated through a story which also 
shows how the silver question has touched and affected the 
miners. The silver question is the prominent topic through- 


out, a strong argument being made for a double standard and ° 


free coinage. Publishers’ Weekly. 

The Story of Eleanor Lambert. By Magdalen 
Brooke. The “Unknown” Library. 165 pp. 12mo, 
paper, 38 cents; by mail, 40 cents. 

The Story of Sonny Sahib. By Mrs. Everard Cotes 
(Sara Jeannette Duncan), author of ** Vernon’s Aunt,” 
‘A Daughter of To-day,” “An American Girl in 
London,” etc. 1I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 87 cents. 

See review. 

The Three Graces. Anovel. By the Duchess, author 
of * Phyllis,’ “ Molly Bawn,”’ etc. With illustrations 
by Maria L, Kirk. 304 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, 
$1.04. 

“The Duchess’? has really outdone herself in “The 
Three Graces.’”’ A breezier, more thoroughly agreeable 
novel than this is seldom encountered. Indeed, ‘“ The 
Duchess ” at her best needs fear no camparison with current 
fictionists, and ‘“‘ The Three Graces’”’ has everything in it to 
win popularity—character, humor, plot, and incident. It is 
an Irish story, with a group of lovely women, and an irascible 
old Squire, conceived on the truest linesof comedy. It may 
be described as a tale of intrigue, but of intrigue so innocent 
that no one can take harm from it. Philadelphia Telegraph. 
The Tiger Lily. A Story of a Woman. By Geo, 

Manville Fenn, author of “‘ Commodore Junk,’ “ Nurse 
Elisia,” etc. 270 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 87 cents. 

The fame of Mr. George Manville Fenn as a writer of 
fiction will not be increased by “The Tiger Lily,’’ which 
might as well be called “The Cat-Tail” or ‘The Poke- 
berry ” for all bearing the title has upon the silly incidents 
of the story. Mr. Fenn makes some vulgar attempts at fun 
with an English maid-of-all-work, but one would hardly 
laugh at them. The “ slavey ” of an English kitchen might, 
in the intervals of “ black leading the stove” or “a-polish- 
ing the master’s boots,’’ follow with breathless interest the 
adventures of the female villain who still pursues the inno- 
cent young man who virtuously resists her unhallowed plots 
to ruin him, but “ The Tiger Lily” will not appeal to any 
higher grade of intelligence than that of the English scullery 
maid, N. Y. World. 
The Time Machine. An Invention. By H. S. Wells. 

With a frontispiece. 216 pp. 12mo, 57 cents; by mail, 
64 cents. 

The Wish. A novel. By Herman Sudermann. Trans- 
lated by Lily Henkel, With a biographical introduc- 
tion by Elizabeth Lee. 309 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by 
mail, 87 cents. 

This is a ghastly tale that opens with a suicide and pro- 
ceeds to a morbid autobiographical analysis of the suicides 
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perverted emotions. It 1s a variation of the old theme of 
the two sisters. Both love the same man, but the younger 
and more forceful of the two sacrifices herself to bring the 
others together. She is regarded by the man as a dear little 
sister, while all the time she is passionately in love and cher- 
ishes the memory «f his kisses. This uncomfortable situation 
culminates at the death of the wife. The girl becomes con- 
scious that she had wished that the sister might die, and 
feels that she has killed her by the wish, The husband, who 
is a peculiarly irresolute fellow, in due time proposes to 
marry the girl whom he has always regarded as his sister. 
No one appears to see anything amiss in this arrangement in 
itself, but the girl after a brief interchange of affection has 
the decency to perceive that it will not do, and after com- 
pleing her hysterical journal, takes morphine. The whole 


story is most unhealthy and uncomfortable—firmly con- 


ceived, no doubt, and strongly expressed, and probably 
trathful in its morbid psychology, but not for that reason less 
repellant. Miss Lee’s introduction gives a warmly apprecia- 
tive account of Sudermann and his work, of which “ The 
Wish” is an average example, and it may be said that 
Sudermann is one of those of whom it is necessary to take 
account in following the ** modern movement.”’ 
Philadelphia Times. 


The Works of George Eliot Daniel Deronda, 


In three volumes. Illustrated Cabinet Edition. 378, 
370, 372 pp. I2mo, $3.3¢; by mail, $3.62. 

The Works of George Eliot. Impressions of 
Theophrastus Such. Miscellaneous Essays. With 
illustrations. Illustrated Cabinet Edition. 342 pp. 
I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 


The Works of George Eliot. Scenes of Clerical Life. 
In two volumes. With illustrations, Illustrated Cabinet 
Edition. 353, 369 pp. 12mo, $2.20; by mail, $2.41. 

This attractive, small, easy-volumed edition is illustrated 
with etchings and photogravures, in large clear type and 
well printed on white and solid paper. 


Tales from Scott. By Sir Edward Sullivan, Bart. 
With an introduction by Edward Dowden, LL. D. 
Illustrated. 315 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.25. 

The “story ’’ of Scott’s novels is told in this book in a narra- 
tive of about thirty pages each. The incidents are pre- 
served and some of the conversation, A preface discusses 
the novels. The telling is somewhat trite and no effort is 
made to handle the narrative as a “ short story.” 


Tales of Mean Streets.  Lizerunt, Squire Napper, 
Without Visible Means, Three Rounds and Others. 
By Arthur Morrison. 242 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by 
mail, 86 cents. 

You may not invent such stories as Mr. Arthur Morrison 
presents in his “‘ Tales of Mean Streets.’ The material you 
must see with your own eyes, and all that literary art calls 
for then is the arrangement of the facts and a slight dressing 
of the personages. The accident that made the author 
familiar with East London was his having held the place of 
Secretary of a charity trust, and the sketches in this volume 
are the resultants of several years’ residence and study. It 
may be that others before Mr. Morrison have described the 
abodes of misery, and in the well-written preface the idea is 
conveyed that the eccentricities alone of the dwellers in 
these mean London streets have rather excited the attention 
of those who describe them. But we do not know if this 
has ilways been the fact. Somehow, even poverty may have 
its amusing side, and Mr. Morrison in “ That Brute Sim- 
mons” shows that there are comic elements in this squalor. 
Certainly our own Mr. Riis, in his studies of New-York, 
Must have taken cognizance of many things which were 
gretesquely humorous. Be it as it may, Mr. Morrison in this 
volume shows marked literary ability. Having seen for him- 
self the effects of city missions, not questioning that an occa- 
sional brand is plucked fiom the fire, Mr. Morrison tells the 
Story of a conversion.” No matter what low theft Scuddy 
Lond had committed, being a plausible rascal, somehow there 
Was always a mission reader who had a word of excuse for 
Scuddy. N.Y. Times. 
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Two Women and a Fool. By H. C. Chatfield-Taylor. 
With pictures by C. D. Gibson. 232 pp. 12mo, $1.35; 
by mail, $1.44. 

See review. 


Under the Man-Fig. By M. E. M. Davis, author of 
“In War Times at La Rose Blanche,” etc. 323 pp. 
12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 

The man-fig, whence the title of this romance is taken, is. 

a big tree in a Texas town, and the story is of the South. It 

rests for its plot on the stealing of a casket containing dia- 

monds, which belonged to Elinor Thornham. Suspicion. 
was cast on Vanborough Herring, a young lawyer, who was 

Elinor’s cousin. During his whole life Vanborough rests 

under a cloud. The author makes all he can out of this 

circumstance, and the Herrings, even to the second genera- 
tion, are made to suffer. Finally it is discovered, when all 
the suspects are dead, with the exception of Olive Herring, 
that it was not her father who took the diamonds, but Rufus 

Dennison. The romance is an exceedingly painful one. 

NV. Y. Times. 


With the Procession. A novel. By Henry B. Fuller, 
author of “ The Cliff Dwellers,” etc. 336 pp. 12mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.04. 

What Mr. Henry B. Fuller is dcing is to plow a broader 
social field than has been hitherto attempted. His is not a 
mere surface skimming. He turns up the subsoil, and not 
that of a limited section of this country, Mr. Fuller has 
wonderful gracefulness of touch, and, combined with tact, 
the gift of making high comedy. Without these qualities, 
and a delicate art, conception, how could such a story as this 
of American social conditions have been produced? You 
may read *‘ With the Procession ’’ with intense interest until 
the last page, but then comes pondering. * * * Quick 
are Mr. Fuller’s criticisms on art, music, books, social con- 
ditions. Some only will see the flash of them, and not be 
conscious how strong is the lightning stroke. Sooner than 
we could have thought possible, a man has come to write the 
human comedy of the United States at the close of the nine- 
teenth century, and we venture to assert that the particular 
impress of this man’s hand is likely to be a permanent one 
in American literature. Yet many a long year may pass 
before Mr. Fuller is thoroughly understood or appreciated. 
He will, however, be listened to, because he has no fad. 

N.Y. Times. 


Women’s Tragedies. By H. D. Lowry. 242 pp. 
Keynotes series. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 84 cents. 
Sixteen very short stories, in the modern method, pivoted 
on some single fact on which a character is turned about to 
view. All are very sombre. 


Works of Rudyard Kipling. New Uniform Edition in 
six volumes. Under the Deodars. Phantom 
’Rickshaw, and Wee Willie Winkie. 344 pp. 
Soldiers Three. Story of the Gadsbys, and 
In Black and White. 325 pp. Plain Tales from 
the Hills. Twenty-sixth thousand. 310 pp. The 
Light that Failed. Rewritten and enlarged. 339 pp. 
Life’s Handicap. Being Stories of Mine Own 
People. ‘Twentieth thousand. 351 pp. The Nau- 
lahka, A Story of West and East. By Rudyard 
Kipling and Wolcott Balestier. 379 pp. 12mo, each, 
go cents; by mail, $1.06. 

Lately the voice of Mr. Kipling has not been heard, and 
now these six stout octavos are put forward as his *‘ com- 
plete works.”” This is another reminder that we live in a 
rapid age. Mr. Kipling at thirtyone years has achieved 
great fame among his contemporaries as a writer of fiction, 
and is now resting on his laurels, while his publishers 
bring out his “works” in uniform bindings. It may be 
that posterity will form its judgment of Mr. Kipling mainly 
from these and the few other pieces he has published, not 
included in the six Macmillan volumes—the lyrics, the 
“ Jungle stories,’ and the book of tales called ‘“ Many In- 
ventions.” Put that is not likely. N. Y. Times. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


How to Make Money Although a Woman. By Irene 
W. Hartt, author ot ‘* How to Get Married Although a 
Woman.” The Peerless series. 142 pp. I2mo, paper, 
20 cents; by mail, 22 cents. 

“How to Make Money Although a Woman”’ is one of 
the very few books for young women which will be of ser- 
vice to them. Its special object is to point out the methods 
which actual experience has found to be most suitable for 
those who may have to become breadwinners, and, without 
preaching, it offers very valuable advice. Its practical, 
everyday common sense is written in the most attractive 
manner—so attractive that it will often be heeded. 

N. Y. World. 

One Thousand and One Anecdotes. Illustrations, 
incidents, episodes, yarns, stories, adventures, practical 
jokes, witticisms, epigrams and bon-mots. Gathered 
from all sources, old and new. Arranged and edited 
by Alfred H. Miles, editor of “The New Standard 
Elocutionist,” etc. 388 pp. 1£2mo, $1.10; by mail, 
$1.27. 

A popular collection classified in large groups, and under 
authors. Publishers Weekly. 
The Evil Eye. An account of this Ancient and Wide- 

spread Superstition. By Frederick Thomas Elworthy. 
With many illustrations. 471 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $6.00; 
by mail, $6.22, 

Mr. Elworthy has been industrious in collecting materials 
for his work, and has neglected no source of information, 
being as much at home in prosecuting his inquiries in Italy 
asin Somerset. He shows cause for the theory that belief 
in the evil eye is the basis and origin of the magical art. 
But the real value of “The Evil Eye” lies not in any 
theories advanced, or in any attempt to account for the 
varied forms of superstition, but in the mass of facts, the 
huge collection of evidence which its author has got 
together. He has not shown himself particularly competent 
to deal with his materials; indeed, he is usually content to 
supply the fullest evidence on each feature of the subject, 
and leave the reader to draw his own conclusions; but the 
evidence is there, and the wealth and variety of it is such 
that no student of these superstitions can afford to be without 
Mr. Elworthy’s exhaustive compilation. 

London Saturday Review. 


THE TEMPLE SHAKESPEARE. 


King Henry VI. In three volumes: Parts I, II and III., 
each with frontispiece, and with preface, glossary, etc., 
by Israel Gollancz, M.A. 144, 166, 155 pp. and notes. 
32mo, each, 35 cents; by mail, 40 cents, leather, 50 
cents; by mail, 55 cents. 

A series which is deservedly popular with all who delight 
in a handy and dainty edition of the great dramatist. 
London Bookseller. 
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Two Women and a Fool, 428. 
Mrs. Craigie’s Novel, 428. 
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Poetry: 


J {oy 434. 


» 452. 
NoreEs, 430. 
ASKED AND ANSWERED, 433. 
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By Mrs, Oliphant, New 


The Last Incarnation of 


LV. 


If I could paint, I would my palette set 
To-day with all the fairest, freshest hues 
That many-mooded nature loves to use 
To tint the early turf and violet, 
And myrtle-buds, and mint and mignonette, 
And stems, leaves, tendrils that the forests choose 
As witching, beautiful, bewildering clues 
To spring’s ideal rose-written alphabet ! 
A radiant sky, and yet of tender tone; 
Lands all aflush with new things gladly growing, 
The softened light of early afternoon ; 
Blown blossoms over country by-ways strown, 
A brook that flows, nor cares where it is flowing, 
And all these signs translated meaning—June! 
From “ Distiff and Spindle ; Sonnets,” 
by Mary Ashley Townsend. 
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